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WE,   THE   CLASS   OP   NINETEEN   HUNDRED   AND 
FOURTEEN,  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATE  THE 
SYCAMORE  TO  MISS  MOORE,  IN  RECOG- 
NITION OF  HER  UNFAILING  LOY- 
ALTY AND  HELPFULNESS  TO 
ALL  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  W.  H.  S. 


Sfarefoorb 


(Jo  then,  little  book,  and  show  to  all 

That   entertain  and  hid  thee  welcome  shall. 
What  thou  dost  keep  close  shut  up  in  thy  breast; 
And  wish   what  thou  dost  show  them   may  be  blesl 
To  them   for  good,  may  make  them  choose  to  be 
Students  better,  by  Ear,  than  thee  and  me." 

— Adapted  from  John  Bunyan. 


THE  SYCAMORE   STAFF 


MABEL  RENNER  '14,   Editor-in-Chief  LEWIS  BRETT  '14,  Business  Manager 

LEEWELL  CARPENTER  '14,  DONALD  SNYDER  '15,  LORIN  LYNN  '16,  Assistant  Business  Managers 
EMILY  RETTIG  '14,  GALEN  KNIGHT  '15,  GERTRUDE    FLINN  '16,  RALPH  HOCKETT  '17,  Associate  Editors 
RAYMOND  CLAYTON    '14,  Art  Editor,    FRANKLIN  HILDEBRAND  '14,    Athletic  Editor 
MARY  DAVIS    '14,    LEORA  HAHN    '16,    Exchange   Editors       PHARABA  JONES    '14,    BERNICE  ADAMS    '16,    Joke  Editors 


ORVILLE  C.  PRATT 

SUPERINTENDENT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


V.  A.  MATTERN,  Sec'y. 


ACULTY 


HISTORY 


OWEN  J.  NEIGHBOURS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M. 

Principal  and  Instructor  in  United  States  History 
and  Civics. 

Mr.  Neighbours,  A.  B.,  Western  Maryland  College; 
Ph.  M.  University  of  Chicago ;  Principal  Public  School, 
New  Market,  Maryland ;  Principal  High  School,  Marion, 
Maryland ;  Instructor  Mathematics  and  Physics,  West- 
minster College,  Pa.;  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Petersburg,  Indiana;  Present  position  since  1911. 


MISS  ESTELLA  MOORE. 

Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in  History. 

Miss  Moore  was  graduated  from  Wabash  High 
School,  and  attended  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  University  of  Tennessee.  Miss  Moore  has  taught  in 
Wabash  Grammar  School,  and  since  1901  has  been  in- 
structor in  historv  at  the  Wabash  High  School. 


eoenxsn 


MISS  HELEN  ROBERTSON,  A.  B. 

[nstructor  in  English. 

Miss  Robertson  was  graduated  Erom  the  Wabash 
High  School;  attended  Western  College,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Wellesley.  sin-  has  taughl  in  the  Wabash 
High   School   since    1912. 


'RANKLIN  V.  WESTHAPER,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  English. 

]\r.r.  Westhafer  attended  Central  Normal  College 
and  Indiana  state  Normal  School;  was  graduated  from 
DePauw  University.  He  taughl  in  the  grade  schools  of 
Shelby  County,  in  East  Chicago  High  School,  and  has 
been  in  Wabash   High  School  since   1913. 


MISS  CORNELIA  BLAYNEY,  A.  B. 
Instructor  in  Latin. 

Miss  Blayney  was  graduated  from  Wabash  High 
School  and  Indiana  University;  doing  pos't-graiduate 
work  at  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  taught  in  the 
Wabash  Grammar  Schools,  and  has  been  instructor  in 
Latin  in  the  Wabash  High  School  since  1907. 


MTSS  JEAN  ANDERSON. 

Instructor  in  German. 

Miss  Anderson  was  educated  in  the  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Schools ;  was  graduated  from  Indiana  University, 
and  did  post-graduate  work  at  Universities  of  Indiana 
and  Chicago,  and  has  taught  in  Wabash  High  School 
since  1911. 
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MISS  CLARA  E.  KIUI'.V. 

Instructor  in   Biology  and   Domestic  Science. 
Miss    Kirhv    attended    High    School    at    Chapman, 

Kansas,  and  the  Kansas  State  Normal  College.  She  was 
instructor  in  the  High  School  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas. 
High  School  at  Oskalocsa,  Kansas,  and  has  taught  in  tilt' 
Wabash  Hisrh  School  since  1913. 


EDWARD  M.  SUTER,  A.  15. 

Instructor   in    Physics  and   Chemistry. 

Mr.  Suter  was  graduated  from  the  Central  Normal 
College  and  from  Indiana  University,  receiving  the  A. 
B.  degree  from  hoth.  He  has  taughl  at  the  Central  Nor- 
mal College,  at  Kingman  Iliirh  School,  at  New  Market 
High  School,  and  at  Veedersburg  High  School,  since 
1913  Mr.  Suter  has  been  instructor  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
ist rv  at  Wabash  Hisrh  School. 


MISS  BESSIE  T.  BAER,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Miss  Baer  was  graduated  from  the  Wabash  High 
School ;  from  DePauw  University  and  has  done  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Miss 
Baer  has  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools  in  Wabash,  and 
since  1905  she  has  been  instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the 
Wabash  Higli  School. 


JOHN  E.  RADCLIFFE,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  was  graduated  from  Danville  Cen- 
tral Normal,  and  attended  Indiana  University.  He  was 
Assistant  Principal  and  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training 
in  Greenfield  High  School,  and  has  taught  in  the  Wabash 
High  School  since  1911. 
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MISS  RUTH  McCONN. 

Supervisor  of  Music. 

Miss  MeConn  was   graduated    from   Wabash    High 

School;  attended  Normal  School  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Winona  Normal,  and  Cornell  University.  She  has  taught 
in  Wabash  Grammar  Schools,  and  has  been  supervisor 
of  Music  since  1913. 


MISS  LUCILE  CRAIG. 

Art  Supervisor. 

Miss  Craig  was  graduated  from  Wabash  Hiirh 
School,  attended  Ohio  State  University,  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute, she  was  supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Spring  Val- 
ley. Illinois,  and  has  been  supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Wa- 
bash  lliirh  School  since  1913. 
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C.  EMERSON  HOSTETLER,  B.  ACC'TS. 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Department. 

Mr.  Hostetler  was  graduated  from  Manchester  Col- 
lege ;  attended  Zanerian  College,  Bliss  Business  Univers- 
ity, Columbus,  Ohio ;  and  he  has  studied  law  for  two 
years.  He  has  taught  in  Duff's  College,  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment at  Winona  College,  and  has  taught  in  the  Wa- 
bash High  School  since  1911. 


MISS  BLANCHE  WYLIE. 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Department. 

Miss  Wylie  was  graduated  from  the  Saginaw  East 
Side  High  School ;  from  Ypsilanti  State  Normal  College, 
and  from  Drexel  Institute.  She  has  taught  in  the  Wa- 
bash High  School  since  1913. 
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SENIOB  CLASS 


Presidenl 
Vice  Presidenl 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Lewis  Brett 

Emily  Rettig 

Mabel  Renner 

Leewell  Carpenter 


Colors: 
Maroon  and  White 


Flower: 
White  Rose 


SENIOB  CLASS  HISTORY 


Now  in  (lie  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  there  came 
into  his  kingdom,  known  as  the  High  School  of  Wabash,  a 
merry  hand  of  children  industriously  seeking  for  knowl- 
edge. And  it  came  to  pass  that  these  "  Freshmen, "  as  they 
were  called,  became  vrvy  learned  and  were  no  more  as  chil- 
dren hut  as  youthful  sages.  Now  when  Charles  did  abdi- 
cate the  throne,  the  wise  men  looked  far  and  wide  to  tind 
his  successor,  for  there  were  few  in  the  land  worthy  of  rul- 
ing over  such  gallanl  knights  of  learning.  At  Length  Owen 
I.  came  and  began  his  famous  rule.  Now  under  his  reign 
this  merry  hand  did  grow  to  be  the  most  renowned  of  any 
that  had  ever  entered  the  kingdom.  No  field  o\'  athletics, 
no  held  of  oratory  or  scholarship  was  destitute  of  their 
members.      And  now  when   it   came  to  he  their  last  year  in 


the  kingdom,  and  they  were  designated,  "noble  sen:  - 
they  were  the  center  of  all  activities.  In  celebration  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  last  year  with  their  royal  ruler,  Owen, 
they  did  give  a  great  play  and  all  the  good  folk  of  the  land 
came  to  see  and  hear  these  wonderful  champions  of  the 
stage.  Now  this,  even,  was  not  all.  for  they  did  publish  a 
great  hook,  known  as  the  "'Sycamore.*'  whose  contents  tell 
of  all  the  meritorious  deeds  and  triumphs  which  took  place 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  kingdom.  They  did  set  np  a 
record  which,  if  all  of  their  successors  attain  it.  will  certain- 
ly win  world  fame  for  Owen's  kingdom.  Anil  now  as  they 
pass  from  Owen  out  into  the  great  realm  of  life,  may  all  the 
good  folk  of  the  land  wish  them  much  success  and  everlast- 
ing happiness. 

— Bii  n  Junior. 


AIME  ALBER. 

Born,  August  30,  1894,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"The  fruit  derived  from  labor 
Is  the  sweetest  of  pleasure." 


MADELEINE  ALBER. 

Born  April  10,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.' 


NEVA  ANDERSON. 

Born  August  27,  1896,  Clarksburg,  Ohio. 
Literary  Course. 


"Progress  is  made  by  work  alone." 


MARGUERITE  BAUER. 

Born  February  7,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is 
always  time  for  courtesy." 


I.<  )l. A  BECK. 


Born  August  .;.  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Throe  years. 

"As  pure  as  a  pearl.' 


LEWIS  BRETT. 

Born  September  22.  1896,  Wabash.  Indiana. 
Literary  Course.     President  of  Senior  Class. 
Football  '12.     Captain  Track  Team  '13. 
Business  Manager  of  Sycamore  '14. 

"Born  for  success,  he  seemed 
With  grace  to  win  and  heart  to  hold.' 


ETHEL  BISHOP. 

Horn  March  15,  1897,  Urbana,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"For  she's  jes'  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  nature's  never  vary." 


ELLEN  BLOOMER. 

Born  September  13,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Literary  Course. 

"She's  stately  like  von  vouthtul  ash." 


MARY  BRADLEY. 

Born  September  11,  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"I  should  worry." 


BERNIECE  BROOKS. 

Born  November  15,  1894,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Four  years. 

"Neat,  not  gaudy. 


LEEWELL  CARPENTER. 

Born  April  4,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course.    Treasurer  of  Senior  Class. 
Assistant  Business  Manager  of  Sycamore  '14. 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Athletic  Control  '13-'14. 
Basketball  '12-'13.     Captain  Sophomore  Team  '11-'12. 
Cross  Country  Run  '13. 

"Wise  to  resolve  and  patient  to  perform." 


VEDA  BROWNS. 

Born  December  30,  1895,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois. 
Literary  Course. 

"For  the   nature  of  woman   is   closely 

allied  to  art." 


I  CONNER. 

Born  February  20,  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"My  own  thoughts  arc  my  companions.' 


VII  >LET  COLBERT. 

Born  April  21,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
I  ,iterary  Course. 

"She  has  many  nameless  virtues.' 


FRANCES  EMBRY. 

Born  November  17.  1897,  Jonesboro,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"Her  voice  is  like  the  evening  thrush 
That  sings  in  Cessnock  banks  unseen. 


ETHEL  ESTERBROOK. 

Born  March  13,  1897,  Wabash.  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 

"It  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood." 


ALICE  FOUNTAIN. 

Born  June  2,  1898,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"I  would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling-." 


DONALD  CROSS. 

Born  January  29,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 

"All  the  young  women  profess  love  to  him, 
And  the  young  are  glad  of  his  company." 


HELEN  GARNER. 

Born  January  30,  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Four  years. 

"Let  the  world  slide." 


LANORE  GURTNER. 

Born  November  25,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"If  e'er  she  knew  an  evil  thought 
She  spoke  no  evil  word." 


,K<  )RA  A.  II. MIX. 

Born  March  30,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Literary  Course.    Society  K<lit<>r  of  Sycamore  '14. 

"But  it'>  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart." 


GENEVIEVE  [-IANES. 

Born  May  16,  1894,  Miami  County,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 


AROLD  DAWES. 

Born  March  30,  1894,  Wabash  County.  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"(  >  let  me  work." 


ELIZABETH  HARKNESS. 

Horn  February  1.  1896,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Literary   Course. 

"To  speak  what  she  thinks. 


RAY  HAYES. 

Born  January  25,  1897,  Miami  County,  Indiana.  | 

Literary  Course. 

"For  I  am  weary,  and  am  over-wrought 
with  too  much  toil,  with  too  much  care, 
distraught." 


ANNA  HUBER. 

Born  November  25,  1894,  Riverview,  Illinois. 
Literary  Course. 

"The  biggest   thing   in   the   world   is   a 
bier  heart." 


MARNA  JOHNSTON. 

Born  July  4,  1896,  Decatur,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"Down  her  white  neck,  long  floating  auburn  curls, 
The  last  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving." 


VERA  JOHNSTON. 

Born  July  11,  1896,  Lafontaine,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Two  years. 

"If  I  do  avow  a  friendship 
I'll  perform  it." 


FA  YE  J<  >NES. 

Born  fune  9,  1896,  Marion,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"Happy  am  I,  from  care  I'm  free. 
Why  aren't  they  all  contented  like  me''" 


PHARABA  K.  JONES. 

Born  February  16,  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course.     Joke  Editor  of  Sycamore. 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 


'RANKLIN  HILDEBRAND. 

Horn  November  19,  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course.     Athletic  Editor  oi  Sycamore  '14. 
Football     1 1*1.2.     Track  '13.     Class   Basketball  'll-'lZ 
Cross  Country  Run  '14. 

"Half  as  sober  as  a  judge." 


>EAH  K0<  )NS. 

Born  May  28,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"A  tender  heart,  a  will  inflexible." 


RUSSIE  MASTERS. 

Born  January  10,  1896,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Literary  Course. 

"I  was  born  a  Kentuckian,  I  live  a 
Kentuckian,  I  shall  die  a  Kentuckian." 


STANLEY  HIPSKIND. 

Born  January  1,  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 
Class  Basketball  '12-'13.     Track  '12-'13. 
Cross  Country  Run  (first  winner)  '13-'14. 

"Let  us  be  known  by  our  deeds." 


MARY  McKAHAN. 

Born  June  29,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Four  years. 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you." 


JOSEPHINE  MITTEN. 

Born  April  24,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"The  sweetest  noise  on  earth,  a  woman's 
tongue." 


( >DETTE  NEEDHAM. 

Born  March   14.  1896,  Hartford  City.  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Four  year-. 

"There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  -uch 
a  temple." 


EDITH  NICCUM. 

Bom  October  27,  1898,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"Speech  is  silver:  silence  is  golden." 


ANNA  PURSIAN. 

Born  June  23,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"The  human  soul  and  music  are  alone  eternal.' 


RALPH  KERN. 

Born  September  25,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"Every  laddie  has  his  lassie. 
Mane,  they  say.  hae  I." 


MABEL  L.  RENNER. 

Born  January  24,  1896,  Urbana,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course.     Secretary  of  Senior  Class. 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Sycamore  '14. 

"A  mind  to  conceive, 
A  heart  to  resolve, 
And  a  hand  to  execute." 


BRYAN  MARTIN. 

Born  July  11.  1896,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Literary  Course. 

"The  hand  that  follows  intellect  can  achieve." 


EMILY  RETTIG. 

Born  February  2,  1896,  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course.     Vice  President  of  Senior  Class. 
Literary  Editor  of  Sycamore  '14. 

"A  smile  is  the  same  in  all  languages." 


RUTH  ROSE. 


Born  October  25,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 

"The  eyes  have  one  language  everywhere. 


KENNETH  MILLER. 

Born  August  6,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 

Third  place  in  Cross  Country  Run,  Thanksgiving,  '13. 

"Three  silences  there  are:    the  first  of  speech. 
The  second  of  desire,  the  third  of  thought." 


OLA  ROSER. 


Born  October  17.  1895,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"A  mind  of  peace  with  all  below. 


IK  (WARD  PULLMAN. 

Born  August  8,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Four  years. 

"Labor  is  itself  a  pleasure." 


GLADYS  SCHAAF. 

Born  January  IT.  1896,  Wabash  County.  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"Love,  and  you  shall  be  loved." 


MARIE  SCHOEFF. 

Born  November  18,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 

"What  should  a  woman  do  but  be  merry?" 


FRANCES  SHOEMAKER. 

Born  October  19,  1896,  Nokomis,  Illinois. 
Literary  Course. 

"Friend — more  divine  than  all  divinities." 


GEORGE  SLEGELMILCH. 

Born  June  30,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"Worth,  courage,  honor, 
These  indeed  your  sustenance  and  birthright  are." 


LULA  SUNDHEIMER. 

Born  January  13,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Three  years. 


'"Tis  good  will  makes  intelligence." 


VESTA  UNGER. 

Horn  January  4.   1897,   LagTO,   Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"Silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words." 


HYRON  SLOOP. 

Born  .April  11.  1895,  Wabash  County.  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"An  honest  man.  close  buttoned  to  the  chin. 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within." 


EMMA  WASSMAN. 

Born  April  20.  1897,  Wabash.  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Three  years. 

"Virtue  is  her  own  reward." 


MONA  WEBSTER. 

Horn  September  10,  1890,  Huntington,  Indiana. 

Literary  Course. 

"Blushing  is  the  colour  of  virtue. 


HAROLD  SUNDHEIMER. 

Born  June  23,  1894,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.    Four  years. 

"On  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb." 


GOLDA  WHITE. 

Born  March  18,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"The  mildest  manners  and  the  gentlest  heart." 


VERA  WORTH. 

Born  March  20,  1896,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Commercial  Course.     Four  years. 

"And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  she  knew." 


GLADYS  WILLIAMS. 

Born  December  20,  1897,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Literary  Course. 

"To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love. 


WILLIS  V<  >PST. 

Born  November  17.  1896,  Huntington,  Indiana. 

Commercial  Course.     Four  years. 

"Slow  and  easy  goes  fur  in  a  daj 


POST  GRADUATE. 

Semans,  Mimo 
Praustein,  Mary 
Albert,  Esther 
Reynolds,  Lela 
Downs.  Rena 


TO  THE  JUNIORS 


1915 — that  class  which  promises  to  leave  its  name  on 
High  School  Kecords!  No  one  would  have  thought,  when 
they  entered  in  1911,  that  they  could  have  climhed  to  such 
heights  of  glory.  The  Debating  Team,  members  of  their 
class,  are  cheered  incessantly  because  they  have  always  de- 
feated their  opponents  in  debates.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  president  is  noted  for  his  peace-loving  traits  of  char- 
acter. Indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Junior,  "Their  class 
is  superior  to  all  others."  It  is  not  many  classes  that  are 
honored  by  a  poetess,  a  coming  author,  politicians,  lawyers, 
singers,  and  stenographers,  like  the  class — of  1915. 

— A  Sophomore. 


JUNIOB  CLASS 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Colors: 
Scarlet  and  White 


Donald  Snyder 

Galen  Knight 

Gladys   Moody 

Vera  Summerton 


Yell: 

Wah  hoo    VVah! 

Wah  hoo    Wah! 

191.')  Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

Motto: 

'"Quality,  not  quantity.'* 


Flower: 
R»'d  Rose 


Adams,    Velma 
Barton,  Geraldine 
Conner,  Marian 
Evertoardt,   Esther 
Fonts,  Susan 
Fowler',  Lenthus 
Gurtner,  Henrietta 
Hughes,  Madolvn 


Moody,  Gladys 
Morrow,  Mahel 
Summerton,  Vera 
Switzer,  Mary  Louise 
Vaughn,  Ilelene 
Wilson,  Eloise 
Troxel,  Kathryn 
Tyner,  Ruth 


Adams,   Howard 
Butler,  Harold 
Davis.  James 
Ford,  John 
Jones,  Harold 
Knight.   Galen 
.Mason.  Walter 
Palmer.  Paul 


Semans,  Donald 
Slegelmilch,  Albert 

Snyder.    Donald 
Ulsh,  Harry 
Walrod,  Wayne 
Wardwell.  Charles 
Wright.  Ho— 


& 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS  HISTORY 


The  class  of  1916  entered  our  High  School  with  a  determ- 
ination to  do  or  die.  They  have  not  died  yet;  ergo,  they 
have  done.  First  was  the  election  of  officers.  As  they 
were  only  "Freshies"  then,  their  choice  may  be  pardoned. 
Then  came  a  picnic  at  Shanty  Falls.  As  soon  as  the  class 
arrived,  they  fastened  their  lunch,  mostly  wienerwursts,  in  a 
tree,  presumably  to  keep  it  from  being  kicked  into  the  seeth- 
ing billows.  "While  their  attention  was  elsewhere  engaged,  a 
member  of  the  genus  bos,  wandering  along,  spied  the  wien- 
ies, and  made  short  work  of  them ;  result,  hungry  freshmen 
Another  instance  of  their  carelessness ;  many  of  the  class 
had  to  walk  back  from  the  bob-ride  to  Simpson's,  because 


they  had  neglected  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  snow. 

One  praiseworthy  event,  however,  took  place  in  their 
freshman  year.  Not  only  did  they  win  more  points  than  the 
sophomores  in  the  athletic  tryout,  but  also  a  member  of  their 
class  won  a  medal  in  the  Huntington  meet. 

In  spite  of  all  their  mistakes,  their  wisdom  has  greatly  in- 
creased. This  year  they  made  an  admirable  selection  of 
class  pins.  They  have  had  more  bob-rides,  with  fewer  mis- 
haps. 

Let  us  hope  that  their  wisdom  may  continue  to  increase, 
and  that,  by  the  time  they  become  Juniors,  they  may  be  as 
staid,  careful,  and  dignified  as  beseems  Juniors. 

— A  Freshman. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Colors: 
Cerise  and  Blade 


Lorin  Lynn 

Gladys  Spencer 

Howard  Risli 

Hubert  Reynolds 


Flower: 
Red  Carnation 


Adams,  Bernice 
Alber,  Elizabeth 
Batchelor,  Mary 
Barnwell,  Velma 
Bradley,  Ruby 
Casey,  Prances 
Craft,  Frances 
Creps,  Nevada 
Donovan,  Mary 
Flynn,  Gertrude 
Ilarkness,  Isabelle 
Part  ley,  Cecil 
Harris,  Esther  R. 
Hoffman,  Irene 
Hummer,  Thelma 
Jackson,  Beatrice 
Jones,  Leah  [rena 
Keller.  Veda 
Klinger,  Edna  Lucile 


Lumaree,  Margaret 
Milliner,  Mildred 
Minniear,  E.  Fern 
Moore,  Anna 
Pettit,  Mary 
Sarber,  Marie 
Shanahan,  Helen 
Simpson,  Ruth 
Spencer,  Gladys 
Smith,  Vivian 
Stewart,  Geraldine  J. 
Stites,  Edith 
Thompson,  Lorene 
Unger,  Olive 
Vigus,  Esther 
Walrod,  Marvel 
Watson,  Lola 
Wlldoner,  -Margaret 
Zunmer.  Anna 


Adams.  Robert 
Alger,  Kenneth 
Baumhauer,  Walter 
Bowman,  Glenn 
Comer,  Russell 
Carney.  Harold 
Follis,  Cecil  M. 
Derr,  Harold 
Fowler,  Meredith 
Evans,  Lawrence 
Garner,  Robert 
Groshon,  Eugene 
Hummer,  Harold 
Jewett,  George 
Klein.  Robert 
Leland,  Harrv 


Luman-e.  Kettig 
Lynn.  Lorin 
Meredith,  Nevin 
Naber,  Fred  M. 
Olive.  Clyde 
Oswalt.  Vaughn 
Phillips.  Joe 
Reynolds.  Hubert 
Rish,  Howard 
Riee.  Lauron 
Smith.  Willard 
Stitt.  Robert  E. 
Waldone,  fifalcom 
Weave]1.  Donald 
Woods.  Houston 


\A^?L  \  l\ 


TO  THE  FRESHMEN 


Here's  to  you,  3917!  You  may  well  feel  your  importance 
in  this  school,  for  if  it  were  not  for  you,  there  would  not 
be  any  Sophomores  next  year.  You  have  done  well ;  we  con- 
gratulate you.  Your  boys  are  excellent  chalk  throwers  and 
do  pretty  well  in  fighting.  Your  girls  are  very  good  stu- 
dents. Together  you  show  "fairly"  good  school  spirit  and, 
after  all,  what  more  is  necessary  to  the  importance  of  a 
class?  This  year  you  have  organized  the  foundation  for 
your  success,  yourselves.  Next  year  you  will  get  your  class 
pins — a  step  in  school  life  of  no  little  importance.    The  next 


year  you  will  banquet  the  Seniors  and  thus  begin  your  so- 
cial life  in  earnest.  And  the  last  year,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  you  will  have  endless  duties  to  perform.  But  you  will 
do  them  well.  On,  1917,  for  the  stuff  is  in  you,  out  of 
which  many  things  may  well  be  expected.  Your  past  ca- 
reer in  this  school  is  short,  your  future  is  long,  but  through 
it  all  you  may  be  well  assured  that  our  best  wishes  and  sin- 
cerest  hopes  are  always  with  you.  May  you  always  keep 
your  standards  bright ! 

— The  Seniors. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Colors: 
Old  Rose-Silver 


Robert  Ellis 

Barbara  Alber 

Vera  McPike 

Ralph  Hockett 


Flower: 


Alber,  Barbara, 
Baer,  Genevieve 
Beaver,  Ruth  Lucile 
Brown,  Pearl 
Clapp,  Ruth 
Conner,  Esther 
Croke,  Bessie 
Donovan,  Katherine  F. 
Ellis,  Ethel 

Flinn,  Jeanette  Marian 
Fowler,  Imogene 
Harsh,  Ohampe 
Huffman,  Altie 
Jester,   Florence 
Kuldau,  Florence 
Ladd,  Mildred 


Mason,  Mary  E. 
Mattern,  Leona 
Miller,  Shearl 
Nusbaum,  Elva 
Payne,  Christine 
Peyton,  Reba 
Purdy,  Gladys 
Schneider,  Leona 
Smith,  Nell 
Sullivan,  Olga 
Taber,  Mary 
Talmage,  Alyce 
Tanner,  Nettie 
Til  man,  Delia 
Tyner,  Geneva 
Wassman,  Henrietta 


Baumbauer.  Edgar 
Bennett,  Glenn 
Boles,  George 
Clauve,  Arnold 
Colbert.   MarTand   W. 
Dawes,  Barton 
Davis,  Lewis 
Elliott,  Raymond 
Ellis.  Robert  D. 
Ford,  Richard 
Fowler,  Porter 
Gardner,  Guilford 
Grosenbachei .  John 
Houlihan,  Harry  T. 
Hockett.  Ralph  L. 
Johnson.  Charles 
Jrnes,  Paul  L. 
King.  Thomas  T. 
Koons.  Donald 
Lintner,  Howard 


Lutz,  Lemoine  E. 
McDaniel.   Roland 
Myers,  Lawrence 
O'Brien.  Edward 
Nevelle,  Adrian 
Palmer.  Dewey  Floyd 
Palmer,  Robert  W. 
Patton.  Cletus  K. 
Powell,  Maxwell  G. 
Rlioades.  Harold 
Ruhl.  Arthur  M. 
Seh reek.  William  D. 
Shields,  Francis  \Y. 
Slegelniilch.   Robert 
Sundheimer,  Herbert  A. 
CJnger,   Charles 
Walrod.  Worth 
Williams.   Wade  D 
Worth,  Bruce  Vaughn 


SECOND  ROW,  THIRD  BACK 


Although  it  was  the  fifth  of  Decemher,  no  snow  had  fallen  ; 
yet  the  winds  were  cool,  chilly,  and  sometimes  frosty.  Such 
weather  was  just  the  sort  for  the  theatre-going  crowd.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  Gaiety  was  to  give  a  new  musical 
comedy,  which  had  heen  advertised  greatly.  As  Jack  West 
was  a  newspaper  reporter,  for  such  things,  he  heard  much 
about  the  comedy.  He  cared  very  little  for  theatres,  operas, 
and  above  all,  chorus  girls.  But  since  the  other  reporters 
had  said  so  much  in  favor  of  the  new  play  and  company 
which  was  to  perform,  Jack  decided  to  go. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  he  lrarried  to  his  boarding  house 
and  made  preparations  to  go  to  the  theatre.  At  last  he 
found  himself  in  a  comfortable  seat  watching  the  dancing 
and  listening  to  the  singing,  which  to  him  was  not  different 
from  other  choruses. 


pinks,  yellows,  and  delicate  greens.  Only  one  blond,  among 
all  the  rest,  wore  pale  lavender.  Immediately  Jack's  atten- 
tion was  taken  from  the  other  dancing  figures  and  stationed 
on  the  girl  in  lavender.  "Who  could  she  be?"  "Where  did 
she  come  from  ? ' '  and  other  foolish  questions  flew  through 
his  mind.  The  flying  figures  at  last  formed  in  rows  and  the 
one  in  lavender  stood  in  the  second  row,  third  back.  He 
watched  her  so  intently  that  at  last  her  eyes  wandered  un- 
consciously in  Jack's  direction.    A  tired,  worn  look  seemed 


The  curtain  rose  slowly  for  the  last  act.     Girls  ran  onto 
the  stage  in  shining,  shimmering  gowns  of  pale  blues,  pearly 


to  be  stamped  upon  the  face  of  paint  and  powder,  and  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  features  of  this  chorus  girl  came  back 
to  Jack.    Although  he  could  not  place  that  face  and  form  in 


any  name,  lie  Pelt  sure  he  had  seen   her  some  place.     II<' 
heard  hardly  any  of  the  final,  crashing  chorus,  the  applause 


"Well,  now.  I  thought  ye  must  have  eared  ;i  little  more 
than  that  for  it.  the  way  you  watched  the  srirl  in  lavender." 


and  the  rush  Cor  the  doors,  but  made  his  way  to  the  stage 
door  to  sec  if  he  could  possibly  snatch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl 
in  lavender,  who  stood  in  the  second  row,  third  back.  His 
hopes  were  crushed  when  he  was  kindly  ordered  to  pass  on, 
so  turned  his  footsteps  once  again  to  the  boarding  house, 
still  thinking  of  his  '"blond." 

The  next  morning  Anne,  one  of  the  hired  help,  was  wash- 
ing down  the  steps  as  .lack  started  to  work. 

"Plow  did  ye  like  the  play?"  asked  Anne,  quite  friendly. 

"ft  was  all  right."  answered  -Jack  abruptly. 


"How  did  you  find  out  that  I  was  even  there,  and  where 
were  you.  please.'"  asked  .Jack,  half  angrily. 

"Oh,  ye  asked  me  that,  did  ye  .'    Well,  1  was  the  kid  in  the 
second  row,  third  back. " 


<ZZJ     ? 


Jack  walked  on  down  the  steps  to  the  street,  and  soon  dis- 
ppeared  in  the  crowd. 


THE  WABASH  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING   SOCIETY 


Early  in  the  school  year  of  1913- '14  a  few  of  the  hoys  of 
the  high  school  organized  a  debating  club.  As  the  year 
passed  new  members  were  added  until  the  club  numbered 
thirteen.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  members  in  the  art  of  Public  Speaking.  Mr. 
Westhafer  was  made  director  of  the  work.  Meetings  were 
held  on  the  Tuesday  of  each  week.  The  meetings  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year  were  given  over  to  Debating.  Four  Inter- 
scholastic  debates  were  held  with  teams  from  the  high 
schools  of  Marion,  Peru,  and  Kokomo,  the  Wabash  boys 
winning  all.  In  the  last  meetings  of  the  year  attention  was 
given  to  Oration  AVriting  and  Delivery.  Several  of  the  boys 
entered  the  contests  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Indiana  Constitutional  Discussion.    The  list 


of  members  was  as  follows: 

1.  Donald  Snyder.   President. 

2.  Charles  Wardwell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Galen  Knight. 

4.  John  Ford. 

5.  Robert  Stitt. 

6.  Robert  Garner. 

7.  Fred  Naber. 

8.  Lewis  Brett. 

9.  Franklin  Hildebrand. 

10.  Leewell  Carpenter. 

11.  Paul  Palmer 

12.  Harry  Fish. 

13.  Hubert  Revnolds. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GIRL 


It  was  a  bright  warm  day.  Jack  Wilson  was  sitting  by 
the  open  window  reading,  when  his  partner,  Dick  Sherman, 
entered  their  law  office.  Dick  took  off  his  coat  and  hat  and 
hung  them  up ;  he  pulled  a  chair  over  to  the  window,  so  that 
he  could  watch  the  crowd  in  the  street  below.  After  some 
moments  of  abstraction,  Dick  was  called  to  himself  by  Jack, 
who  was  saying: 

"Hang  it,  Dick,  I've  a  good  notion  not  to  go  to  that  af- 
fair at  the  Burtons'  tonight.     It's  too  hot." 

"Aw,  pshaw!  I  wouldn't  let  a  little  thing  like  heat  keep 
me  from  going,  If  I  were  you.  Think  of  all  the  pretty  girls 
that  will  be  there.  You'd  better  go,  for  I  feel  as  if  you 
were  going  to  meet  with  some  sort  of  an  adventure,"  ans- 
wered Dick. 

Oh,  Dick,  you  make  me  tired.  You  are  always  expect- 
ing something  to  happen  to  me,"  was  Jack's  reply. 

"Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  supper  at  the  best  hotel  in  New 
York,  that  you  will  meet  with  some  sort  of  an  exciting  ad- 
venture before  midnight.  If  I  win  you  are  to  pay  for  the 
supper  and  I  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  anyone  whom 
I  choose.  If  you  win,  you  have  the  same  privilege  and  I 
will  pay  the  bill.  How  about  it,  old  man?  Is  it  a  go?" 
inquired  Dick. 

"All  right,"  answered  Jack,  "but  I  know  this  much, 
that  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  the  supper." 


Jack  then  left  the  office  and  hurried  to  his  room  to  dress 
for  the  evening.  He  ate  his  supper  and  started  down  to  his 
club  to  look  over  the  paper  until  time  to  go  to  a  party.  He 
was  hurrying  along  Fifth  Avenue,  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing in  particular,  when  he  heard  his  name  called  by 
some  one.  He  turned  and  saw  a  large  black  limousine 
standing  close  to  the  curb.  A  girl  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  machine,  and  as  Jack  did  not  see  anyone 
else  in  sight,  be  went  over  to  the  machine  and  asked:   ' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  did  you  just  call  me?" 

here  he  stopped,  for  the  girl  had  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes  and  he  was  struck  dumb,  for  a  moment,  by  her 
beauty.  She  looked  not  older  than  twenty  years;  her  hair 
was  black  and  wavy ;  her  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous ;  her 
complexion  was  perfect,  and  she  was  exquisitely  gowned. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  said  again : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  did  you  call  me,  Miss 

"Never  mind  my  name,  just  now,  Mr.  Wilson.  Won't 
you  please  climb  into  my  car?  I  am  in  great  trouble  and 
need  your  assistance.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  do  as  I 
ask  you,  I  will  set  down  wherever  you  wish  to  go,"  re- 
plied the  girl. 

By  this  time  Jack  had  become  very  much  interested  in 
this  fair  young  girl,  and  as  he  climbed  into  the  luxurious 
car  Dick's  words  came  back  to  him.  The  girl  ask  him 
where  he  wanted  to  go  and  he  told  her  to  his  club.     She 


gave  directions  to  her  chauffeur,  and  then  leaned  back  in 
the  car  and  began  to  cry.  .Jack  thought  of  a  thousand 
things  that  lie  would  like  to  say,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 
At  last  he  found  courage  enough  to  say : 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  is  troubling  you?  Maybe  I 
can  help  you.'' 

"Oh,  1  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you,"  she  cried.  "I 
wonder  if  you  would  do  a  favor  for  me." 

-Jack,  who  was  now  more  anxious  to  aid  such  a  beautiful 
creature,  promised  to  do  anything  that  she  wanted  him  to 
do.  After  he  had  given  her  his  promise,  she  stopped  cry- 
ing and  said : 

''I  want  you  to  wear  this  pin  in  the  lapel  of  your  coat 
tomorrow  afternoon.  You  are  to  stand  on  the  east  side  of 
your  club  house  at  three  o'clock  tomorrow,  and  be  sure  to 
wear  this  pin." 

Jack  took  the  beautiful  diamond  pin,  and  then  said. 
"Why,  that  isn't  much  to  ask  of  a  fellow.  I'll  sure  be 
there  at  three,  sharp." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  club  and  Jack  alight- 
ed. After  bidding  the  girl  goodJjye,  he  hurried  into  the 
house  to  read  the  paper.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  read,  as  all  the  lines  seemed  to  run  to- 
gether and  form  the  face  of  a  fair  young  girl.  He  at  last 
decided  to  return  to  his  room  and  spend  a  quiet  evening  by 
himself.  He  walked  leisurely  back  to  his  room  wondering 
all  the  time  what  this  fair  girl  meant  by  asking  such  a 
favor  of  him.  lie  also  decided  not  to  tell  Dick  of  his  ad- 
venture. 

The  next  day,  promptly  at  three  o'clock.  Jack  appeared 
on  the  east  side  of  the  club  house  with  the  pin  in  the 
lapel  of  his  coat.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  turned 
and  saw  Dick  and  all  of  his  other  friends  standing  close 


to  him,  eaeh  one  wearing  a  diamond  pin  in  tin-  lapel  of  his 
coat !  Each  one  was  wondering  what  the  joke  could  be,  and 
they  all  decided  to  die  game.  They  began  to  laugh  and 
talk  about  this  strange  experience  happening  to  each  of 
them.  Presently  they  heard  a  merry  laugh,  a  loud  click, 
and  they  all  turned  in  time  to  see  the  young  tri rl  disappear 
from  an  upper  window  of  the  vacant  house  across  the 
street. 

The  next  morning  when  -lack  opened  the  morning  pa- 
per this  was  what  he  saw  on  the  first  page. — a  picture 
himself  and  all  his  friends  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the 
club  house,  each  wearing  a  diamond  tie  pin  in  the  lapel 
of  his  coat.  Underneath  the  picture  the  following  words 
were  printed  in  large  letters : 

"Wear  a  white  topaz.  Cannot  be  told  from  a  genuine 
diamonds.  All  the  prominent  men  in  the  town  are  wear- 
ing them  and  do  not  know  the  difference.  Address  414  S. 
Washington   St." 

That  afternoon  Jack  started  out  to  find  414  S.  Washing- 
ton St.  When  he  came  to  it.  he  found  it  to  be  a  jewelry 
store.  He  entered  the  store  and  asked  to  see  the  proprietor. 
He  was  shown  into  a  small  office  room,  where  he  came  face 
to  face  with  the  "one  woman."  lie  took  her  out  to  sup- 
per that  evening  and  then  to  the  theater.  Many  pleasant 
evenings  followed,  and  in  a  few  days  .lack  entered  the 
office  and  said  : 

"Well.  Dick,  old  man.  I've  something  to  confess.  You 
have  won  your  bet  all  right  and  I  am  willing  to  set  up  The 
supper  to  you  and  your  friends,  on  one  condition,  and  it 
is  this.  1  want  to  bring  my  future  wife  as  my  guest." 

•lack  then  told  Hick  all  about  his  adventure.  Dick  had 
about  the  same  story  to  tell  Jack,  only  his  story  did  not 
end  as  happily  as  .lack's.  13 


AMBITIOUS  FEW 

To  teach  five  years,  no  longer,  however — Prances  Shoe- 
maker. 

To  be  good. — Sugar  Fowler. 

To  get   the    whyness   of   the    whereforeness. — Henrietta 
Wassman. 

To  destroy  geometry. — Katy  Troxel. 

To  become  an  orator. — Harry  U. 

To  be  a  prize  fighter. — Tubby  K. 

To  be  able  to  control  my  impulse  to  laugh. — Mary  Mc- 
Kahan. 

To  be  dressy. — Josephine  Mitten. 

To  reach  the  sky. — Barton  Dawes. 

To  secure  perpetual  motion. — Charles  Wardwell. 

To  wear  a  stylish  coiffure. — Madolyn  Hughes. 

To  retain  my  life-sized  opinion  of  myself. — Mary  Pettit. 

To  edit  a  country  newspaper. — Franklin  H. 

To  become  a  magician  with  a  traveling     show. — John 
Ford. 

To  look  like  a  model  in  I.  New  &  Son's  window — Edith 
Stites. 


"Why  are  you  writing  in  such  a  large  hand,  Mike?" 
Mike: — "Because  I'm  writing  to  my  grandmother,  and 
she's  deaf." — Ex. 

"How  I  love  it's  giddy  gurgle, 
How  I  love  its  fluent  flow, 
How  I  love  to  wind  my  mouth  up, 
How  I  love  to  hear  it  go." 

— Constructed  by  Mary  McKahan. 


TEN  LITTLE  FRESHMEN 

Ten  little  Freshies,  standing  in  a  line, 
One  forgot  to  go  to  class,  and  then  there  were 
but  nine. 

Nine  little  Freshies,  went  to  the  big  debate, 
One  yelled  too  loud,  I  think,  and  then  there  were 
but  eight. 

Eight  little  Freshies,  in  the  office  at  eleven, 
Mr.  Neighbours  got  the  right  one,  and  then  there  were 
but  seven. 

Seven  little  Freshies,  tried  some  funny  tricks, 
One  shot  a  paper  wad  (poor  boy)  and  then  there  were 
but  six. 

Six  little  Freshies  made  an  awful  dive, 
One  broke  a  window  glass  and  then  there  were 
but  five. 

Five  little  Freshies  nearly  raised  the  assembly  floor, 
Mr.  Suter,  who  is  a  Sampson,  diminished  them 
to  four. 

Four  little  Freshies  as  silly  as  could  be, 
Two  got  into  a  scrap,  which  left  them  only 
three. 

Three  little  Freshies  unto  a  Senior  said  "Pooh," 
That  Senior  had  a  temper  and  then  there  were 
but  two. 

Two  little  Freshies  were  wont  to  have  some  fun, 
The  smallest  had  too  much  and  then  there  was 
but  one. 

One  little  Freshman  his  studies  tried  to  shun, 
He  came  to  class  unprepared,  and  now  there 
is  none. 

— By  a  Freshman  Himself. 


GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB 


The  W.  H.  S.  Girls'  Glee  Club  was  organized  by  Miss  Mc- 
Conn  shortly  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  held  its  first 
regnlar  meeting  January  16,  1914.  The  first  two  meetings 
were  held  in  an  upper  room  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  but 
when  the  girls  assembled  for  the  third  time,  they  fonnd  the 
door  locked,  and  were  informed  that  they  could  not  meet 
there  again,  but  that  the  room  below  formerly  used  by  the 
Amateur  Musicale,  was  entirely  at  their  service.  With  re- 
newed courage  they  sought  out  the  other  room,  only  to  be 
confronted  with  the  dismal  fact  that  no  piano  graced  the 
platform.  After  their  heated  discussion  over  the  upper 
room,  and  further  disappointment  in  not  having  a  piano, 
their  voices  took  on  such  a  melancholy  tone  that  discord  pre- 
vailed. As  a  result  the  leader  decided  that  the  High  School 
Assembly-room  was  the  best  place  to  meet  after  all,  and  the 
meetings  have  been  held  there  ever  since. 

The  Glee  Club  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Wabash- 
Peru  debate,  and  its  second  at  the  W.  H.  S.  Victrola  Benefit 
at  the  Yarnelle  Theatre. 

The  girls  deserve  much  credit  for  their  interest  and  en- 


thusiasm during  the  br 
lowing  are  the  members 
Bernice  Adams 
Elizabeth   Alber 
Genevieve  Baer 
Ruth  Beaver 
Ellen  Bloomer 
Veda  Browns 
Esther  Conner 
Frances  Embry 
Ethel   Esterbrook 
Jeannette  Flinn 
Amy  Garner 
Henrietta  Gurtner 
Genevieve  Hams 
Tsabelle  Harkness 
Irene  Hoffman 
Anna  Pursian,  Accompi 


ief  existence  of  tin-  Club.    Tin-  fol- 

Leab  Jones 
Mildred  Ladd 
Mary  Mason 
Leona  Mattern 
Shear!  Miller 
Gladys  Moody 
Thith  Simpson 
Vivian  Smith 
Gladys  Spencer 
Alyce  Talmage 
Nettie  Tanner 
Lorene  Thompson 
Geneva  Tyner 
Mona  Webster 

mist.  Miss  McConn,  Leader. 


THE   HIDDEN    HARMONY 


I. 

"Now,  girls,"  said  the  Baroness  Vilarmi  to  the  mem- 
bers of  her  Ladies'  Orchestra,  "you  really  must  try  to  put 
more  life  into  your  playing  tonight.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the 
Empress  Theatre,  is  going  to  be  present,  and  if  he  likes  our 
playing — and  our  looks,"  the  Baroness  added  sententious- 
ly,  "he  is  going  to  give  us  a  three  weeks'  engagement." 

The  International  Ladies'  Orchestra  was  playing  at  the 
Royal  Classic  Theatre  in  that  remarkable  burlesque,  "The 
Tuft  Hunters."  The  orchestra  had  very  little  to  do  in  the 
first  act ;  when  the  call  came  they  marched  down  between 
two  rows  of  chorus  girls,  and  played  ' '  Bobby 's  the  Boy  for 
Me,"  and  then — marched  back  again. 

That  evening,  when  leaving  the  stage  after  the  first  act, 
Dulcie,  the  leader,  exclaimed.  "It's  perfectly  disgusting 
to  think  we  get  a  double  encore  on  that  song.  Howl  a  plan- 
tation song  at  them  and  let  off  a  half  dozen  chords  on  a 
buzzy  banjo,  and  they  will  go  wild.  I  think  I  shall  give  up 
playing  the  fiddle  and  go  in  for  tickling  the  mandolin." 

' '  Oh,  Dulcie, ' '  exclaimed  Ellie,  the  little  drummer,  with 
much  concern,  "you  don't  mean  it,  do  you?  You  play  so 
beautifully;  Alt'  is  always  raving  about  you." 

"Tea,  tea,  tea,"  cried  Dickie,  the  corneter,  with  mock 
pathos,  "or  we  perish." 

After  some  search  the  kettle  was  found  in  the  window 
where  it  had  been  temporarily  turned  into  a  flower  pot. 

"Well,"  said  Dickie,  incisively,  to  the  transformer,  "you 
have  a.  head." 

"And  so  has  a  pin,"  said  another. 

The  kettle  was  handed  to  Ellie,  who  threw  a   few  tea- 


spoonfuls  of  tea  into  it,  and  then  she  sank  down  disconso- 
lately on  a  clothes  chest. 

"Hello,  Ellie,  what's  up?"  asked  Trissy,  kindly,  sitting 
down  by  her  side. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Ellie.  "It's  so  stuffy  here,  and 
I— I—" 

"I  believe  that  fellow  Alf  has  been  upsetting  you  again," 
said  her  interrogator,  severely.  "Look  here,  dear,"  she 
continued  in  a  motherly  tone,  "you  take  my  advice  and 
don't  trouble  .your  head  so  much  about  him." 

The  conversation  was  presently  broken  off,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  began  to  troop  out  to  get  a  fresh 
breath  of  air  before  the  last  act.  Finally  all  had  left  except 
Dulcie  and  Ellie. 

"Dulcie,"  said  Ellie,  hesitatingly,  "you  know  how  fond 
Alf  is  of  the  violin — " 

"Oh,  goodness,"  returned  Dulcie,  "what  a  relief  if  you 
were  married  to  Alf.  Now  look  here,  Ellie,  you  take  my  ad- 
vice and  go  and  have  a  jolly  good  flirt  with  some  other 
young  fellow,  and  you  won't  mope  about  all  day,  as  you  do 
now. ' ' 

"I  couldn't,"  answered  Ellie  simply.  She  was  silent  for 
a  moment  or  two ;  then,  pressing  her  hands  lightly  against 
her  besom  and  slowly  shaking  her  curly  head  she  repeated, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  her  lips,  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't 
do  that,  Dulcie." 

Dulcie  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"But,"  continued  Ellie,  "I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  do  me 
a  great  favor.    You  know  Alf  is  enchanted  with  your  play- 


ing,  and  T  have  been  practicing  to  see  if  I  can  learn.    Won't 

you  see  if  it's  any  use  for  me  to  go  on?" 

As  she  spoke  her   face  wore  such    a   pleading,   anxious 

look,  that  Dulcie  could  not  help  being  impressed. 

"All  right,  and  you  can  use  my  fiddle,  too,  if  you  like." 
Ellie  brightened  up  considerably  when  her  request  was 

granted,  and  soon  followed  the  rest  of  the  girls  into  the 

street. 

II. 

The  orchestra  played  beautifully  in  the  last  act  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  greatly  pleased.  After  the  dressing  room  was 
reached,  the  usual  race  ensued  to  see  who  would  be  out  first, 
with  the  usual  result  of  Ellie 's  winning. 

Ellie  hoped  to  find  Alf  waiting  for  her,  but  she  was  dis- 
appointed. She  did  not  feel  greatly  surprised,  for  of  late 
she  had  become  painfully  aware  that  Alf 's  love  for  her  was 
rapidly  cooling  down.  Just  as  she  was  starting  for  home, 
however,  Alf  came  up. 

"You  are  a  little  later  than  usual,  tonight,  Alf." 

"Er,  ye-es.  I  happened  to  see  Dulcie  and,  of  course, 
had  to  hand  her  into  a  'bus."  He  did  not  add  that  he  had 
been  waiting  for  Dulcie  for  ten  minutes. 

For  some  time  Ellie  was  silent.  Then  she  turned  im- 
pulsively to  Alf.  Alf  was  looking  the  other  way  or  he 
would  have  seen  that  his  little  companion's  face  was  white 
and  drawn,  and  that  on  her  soft  brown  eye-lashes  tear 
drops  were  sparkling  in  the  gas  light. 

"Alf,"  she  said  quaveringly,  and  then  had  to  stop  to 
gulp  down  a  sob.  "Alf,  T  am  afraid  that  you  are  getting 
tired  of  me." 

Alf  could  see  that  she  was  strangely  moved,  yet  lie  made 
no  direct  answer. 

"I  don't — ,"  he  said  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "I  don't  see 
why  you  should  say  so." 


Ellie  had  suddenly  stopped.     Curiously,  she  was  quite 

calm  now. 

"Alf,"  she  said,  "think  it  over,  and  write  me  tomorrow, 
telling  me  whether" — sin-  caught  her  breath,  but  went  on 
bravely — "you  still  love  me.  or — or  not.  Good-night,  good- 
night,  dearest,"  she  cried  abruptly,  and  sped  away,  b-aving 
Alf  staring  after  her  in  astonishment. 

III. 

The  next  evening,  just  before  Ellie  had  to  go  onto  the 
stage,  a  messenger  thrust  a  letter  into  her  hand.  She  did 
not  have  time  to  read  it.  so  she  hid  it  in  the  bodice  of  her 
costume. 

The  rest  of  the  orchestra  had  taken  their  places.  Just  as 
Ellie  was  going  onto  the  stage  a  voice  rang  out  from  high 
up  in  the  wings  above  her : 

"Look  out.  there!" 

Almost  before  the  words  were  uttered,  a  large  piece  of 
wooden  framework  came  crashing  down.  The  next  mo- 
ment Ellie  lay  motionless  under  the  fallen  mass.  The  debris 
was  cleared  away  and  the  unconscious  girl  was  carried  to 
the  dressing  room. 

Presently,  to  the  great  joy  of  all.  Elbe's  eyelids  flut- 
tered and  then  opened.  For  an  instant  she  seemed  to  be 
collecting  her  thoughts,  then  her  hand  went  up  to  her  neck, 
and  her  fingers  fumbled  nervously  with  the  trimming  of 
her  ccstume. 

Dulcie  in  a  flash  divined  Elbe's  desire,  and  she  drew 
from  her  besom  the  letter.  Tearing  the  envelope,  she  gave 
the  letter  into  Elbe's  hand.  The  suffering  girl  tried  to 
read  it.  then  she  looked  up  piteously  at  Dulcie. 

••What  is  it  dear.'" 

••I_l  (.;,n-t  read  it.     1   can't  see."  Ellie  gasped. 

••I'll  read  it  to  you.  dear."  Dulcie  said  gently,  and  tak- 


ing  the  letter,  hastily  scanned  the  contents.     It  was  short, 
very  short.    This  is  what  she  saw : 

"Dear  Ellie :  After  our  interview  last  night,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  you  do  not  inspire  me  with 
sufficient  affection  and  admiration  to  warrant  me  in  con- 
tinuing to  look  upon  you  as  my  future  wife. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ALF." 
A  look  of  surprise  shot  across  Dulcie's  face.  It  was  quick- 
ly  displaced  by  an   expression   of   unutterable  contempt. 
Then  she  glanced  at  Ellie 's  anxious,  pallid  face,  and  bend- 
ing down,  whispered  in  the  little  white  ear : 

"My  darling  Ellie:  I  am  grieved  to  have  given  you 
cause  to  doubt  my  affection  for  you.  Believe  me,  dearest, 
I  love  you  as  truly  and  fondly  as  even  you  can  desire. 

Your  own  devoted 

ALF." 

"And  there  are  the  kisses,"  cried  Dulcie  brokenly  and 
impulsively,  as  she  kissed  Ellie 's  damp  forehead  again  and 
again. 

A   look   of   radiant   happiness   overspread   Ellie 's   face. 

With  a  sudden  effort  she  raised  her  head,  and  grasping  the 

letter,  pressed  it  to  her  lips.    A  thin  purple  stream  trickled 

from  between  them  over  its  cruel  words  and  she  fell  back 

in  Dulcie's  arms — dead. 

—'14. 


JUST  IMAGINE 

Emily  R. — talking  soft  enough  not  to  be  heard  in  class. 

Mary  B. — waiting  for  something  to  eat. 

George  S. — in  love. 

Gladys  Sh. — not  holding  hands. 

Russie  M. — in  a  hurry. 


Bryan  M. — with  a  shave  or  having  a  date. 

Mabel  R. — off  her  dignity. 

Mary  McK. — keeping  quiet. 

Wayne  W. — without  powder  on  his  face. 

Miss  Baer — not  loving  the  boys. 

A  freshman  arguing  with  Miss  Moore. 

Ellen  Bloomer — not  tall  and  thin. 

Josephine  Mitten — short  and  fat. 

Not  having  six.  weeks'  exams. 

Barton  D. — not  acting  cute. 


PLAYS,  PLAYERS  AND  BOOKS 

Freckles — Elizabeth  Harkness. 

The  Girl  of  My  Dreams — Mabel  Renner. 

The  Real  Thing — Mr.  Neighbours. 

The  Flirting  Princess — Mary  McKahan. 

The  Ne'er  Do  Well — Porter  Fowler. 

The  County  Chairman — Byron  Sloop. 

Mutt  and  Jeff— Bill  Schreck  and  Bob  Ellis. 

A  Perfect  Husband — Lewis  Brett. 

Two  Men  and  a  Girl — Franklin,  Neva  and  Bernard. 

Louisiana  Lou — Russie  Masters. 

A  Modern  Eve — Louise  Rish. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin— W.  H.  S. 

The  Only  Son — Lee  well  Carpenter. 


WARNING  TO  THE  FRESHMEN 

A  green  little  boy  in  a  green  little  way, 
A  green  little  apple  devoured  one  day ; 
And  green  little  grasses  now  tenderly  wave 

Over  the  green  little  apple  bov's  green  little  grave. 

—  '14. 
Phone  812  Green. 

—Ex. 


FORGOT  HIS  POEM 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  whose  name  was  Robert  Reece, 
And  every  Friday  afternoon  he  had  to  say  a  piece. 
So  many  poems  thus  he  learned  that  soon  he  had  a  store 
Of  recitations  in  Ins  head,  and  still  kept  learning  more. 
And  now  this  is  what  happened:  he  was  called  upon  one 

week, 
And  totally  forgot  the  piece  he  was  about  to  speak! 
His  brain  he  cudgeled.     Not  a  word  remained  within  his 

head ; 
And  so  he  spoke  at  random,  and  this  is  what  he  said : 
"My  beautiful,  my  beautiful,  who  standest  proudly  by, 
It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus — the  breaking  waves  dashed 

high. 
Why  is  the   Forum   crowded?     What    means   this  stir   in 

Rome  ? 
Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree,  there  is  no  place  like 

home. 
When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height  cried,  'Twinkle, 

little  star.' 
Shoot   if  you    must   this   old   gray    head,   King  Henry   of 

Navarre. 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  castled  crag  of  Drachen- 

fels; 
My  name  is  Norval,  on  Grampian  hills,  ring  out  wild  bells ! 
If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  to  be  or  not  to  be; 
The  curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight !  Oh.  woodman,  spare  that 

tree! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge!  On.  Stanley,  on!  And  let  who  will 

be  clever. 
The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  but  I  go  on  forever." 
His  elocution  was  superb,  bis  voice  and  gesture  tine; 
His  schoolmates  all  applauded  as  he  finished  the  last  line. 


"I  see  it  doesn't  matter,"  Robert  thought,  "what  words  I 

say, 
So  long  as  I  declaim  with  oratorical  display!1 

— Kxehansr'-. 


EDITOR'S  LAMENT 

Oh  it's  hard  to  be  the  editor. 
And  have  to  beg  and  pray  and  curse, 
For  "'stuff*'  to  hind  up  in  a  book 
That  promises  to  bring  the  hearse. 

And  then  after  the  ■"stuff's"  all  in. 
He'll  beg  and  pray  and  curse  in  vain. 
While  printers  and  engravers  try 
To  drive  him  hopelessly  insane. 

But  when  at  last  the  task  is  don.-. 

He  leans  back  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

While  critics  and  the  anvil  chorus 

The  merits  of  the  book  decry. 

—Ex. 


CAN   YOC   ANSWER   THESE? 

Whom  did   Frank  Steele.' 
What  is  Vera  Worth  .' 
Is   Robert  Kleine  .' 
Why  is  Veda  Brown  .' 
Was  Ross  Wright  .' 
Is  Esther  Everhardtl 
Does  Ruth  Clapp? 


FOOTBALL    1912 

Captain:  Frank  Steele. 
Manager:  Mr.  Neighbours. 
Schedule : 

Oct.  19.   Rensselaer,  at  Rensselaer,  Wabash  0,  Rensse- 
laer 26. 
Oct.  26.  Logansport,  at  Wabash,  Wabash  19.  Logans- 
port  9. 
Nov.  28.  Huntington,  at  Wabash.  Wabash  6.  Hunting- 
ton 19. 


POST  MORTEM  OF  1912  FOOTBALL 


Rensselaer.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  first  game  of 
the  season  Wabash  was  outweighed  twelve  pounds  to  the 
man,  and  was  lined  up  against  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in 
the  state,  the  local  boys  held  their  opponents  to  four  touch- 
downs, while  the  Wabash  backs  ploughed  the  heavier 
Rensselaer  line  at  will  for  short  and  steady  gains.  But  the 
Rensselaer  line  was  invincible  in  the  danger  zone.  Final 
score  26  to  0. 

Logansport.  The  following  Saturday,  Logansport  lined 
up  against  Wabash  at  Wabash.  Both  teams  were  evenly 
matched,  but  from  the  first  until  the  final  whistle  Wabash, 


by  her  superior  playing  and  knowledge  was  easily  master 
of  the  game. 

Could  the  line-up  of  the  team  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  have  been  the  same,  without  a  doubt,  Wabash  would 
have  laid  her  claim  for  the  North-State  championship,  but 
before  the  next  game  was  played,  three  of  the  veteran  play- 
ers were  missing.  So  in  the  last  game.  Wabash,  greatly 
weakened.  but  hopeful,  lined  up  against  her  old  rival. 

Thanksgiving.  On  Thanksgiving  day.  Huntington  and 
Wabash  met  for  their  annual  game  and  Wabash,  outweigh- 
ed, outplayed,  but  never  outfought,  went  down  to  defeat  in 
the  fourteenth  annual  game. 


BASKET  BALL 


Captain,  Kenneth  Vigus. 
Manager  and  Coach-.  Mr.  Tlostetler. 


The  Basket  Ball  Team,  owing  to  the  decline  of  athletic 
spirit,  interest,  and  support  of  the  basket  ball  team,  was  not 
so  successful  as  in  former  years.  Nevertheless,  the  lx>ys 
played  some  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  state,  and  won  a 
large  percentage  of  their  games. 

Dec.  13  At  Huntington — Wabash  18,  Huntington  14. 

•Tan.  10  At.  Wabash — Wabash  23,  Fairmount  Academy  -46. 

Jan.  24  At  Wabash— Wabash  15,  Swayzee  22. 

Jan.  31  At  Bunker  Hill— Wabash  20,  Bunker  Hill  31. 

Feb.     7  At  Fairmount — Wabash  13,  Fairmount  Acad.  45. 

Feb.  14  At  Wabash— Wabash  23,  N.  Manchester  19. 

Feb.  21  At  Wabash— Wabash  31.  Huntington  20. 

Feb.  28  At  Fairmount — Wabash  25,  Fairmount  Acad.  ")f>. 
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TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET 


May  23,  Wabash  Valley  Oratorical  and  Athletic  Associ- 
ation held  its  first  annual  meet  at  Huntington.  Wabash 
tied  with  Rochester  for  third  place  in  athletic  honors. 

The  winners  at  the  track  meet  at  Huntington,  from  Wa- 
bash were  Hipskind  '14,  first  in  the  half  mile  run.  Time 
2.16  Sec.  Steele  '13,  second  on  the  220  low  hurdles.  Time 
28.8  Sec.  Lynn  '13,  second  place  in  440  yard  run.  Time 
56  Sec.  Brett  came  out  third  in  the  pole  vault  and  broad 
jump,  going  9  ft.  9  in.  on  the  vault  and  18  ft.  11  in.  on  the 
broad  jump.  Hummer  '16,  came  third  on  the  high  jump, 
jumping  five  feet  and  one  inch,  just  two  inches  below  the 
height  that  took  first. 

Class  field  day,  May  8,  1913,  the  Seniors  carried  off  the 
honors  with  41  points  and  the  Juniors  came  next  with  20 
points. 

Cross  Country,  Thanksgiving  Day,  First  Annual  Cross- 
country Run  held  for  the  Hutchens-Gurtner  cup.  Despite 
the  day  the  runners  made  splendid  time.  A  large  and  en- 
thusiastic crowd  was  present  and  cheered  the  thinly  clad 
athletes  on  to  victory. 


The  Seniors  won  the  cup  given  by  Hutchena  and   Gurt- 

ner,  having  115  points  to  their  credit. 

The  Freshmen  35  points. 
The  Juniors  30  points. 
The  Sophomores  25  points. 

The  individual  point  winners  were : 

Hipskind Tim.-  B.53 

Johnson 9.03 

Miller  _ "  9.05 

Hildebrand . i;  9.17 

Groshon "  9.35 

Ford ••  9.40 

Ulsh  ••  9.40 

Alber "  9.45 


Winners  of  The  "WM 


Foot  Ball. 

Frank  Steele '13 

Kenneth  Vigus - '13 

Orth  Barcus '13 

Howard  Plnmmer '13 

Howard  Smith ..:.. '13 

Donald  Cross  '14 

Bernell  Degering '14 

Franklin  Hildebrand -..'14 

Homer  Baumbauer '14 

Galen  Knight. '15 

Basket  Ball. 

Kenneth  Vigus '13 

Durward  Lynn '13 

Frank  Steele '13 

Reginald  Woodward '13 

Lorin  Smith 13 

Leevvell  Carpenter  '1 4 


Track. 

Frank  Steele 13 

Durward  Lynn  13 

Lewis  Brett 14 

Stanley  Hipskind - 14 

Harold  Hummer '1  6 


Athletics  in  the  High  School,  during  the  past  year  have 
been  on  a  decided  slump.  No  foot-hall  team  was  put  in  the 
field  on  account  of  parental  objections,  and  the  Frowning 
face  of  the  faculty.  No  basket-ball  team  could  be  made  ow- 
ing to  the  inability  to  obtain  a  floor.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  a  great  impetus  will  he  given  to  track  during  the  com- 
ing year.  It  is  also  hoped  by  the  alumni  and  entire  student 
body  that  Wabash  will  awake  from  its  lethargy,  and  again 
have  the  spirit  enabling  the  school  to  win  athletic  victories 
as  of  old. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  taken  charge  of  the  track  work  and  will  be 
on  the  grounds  each  afternoon,  rain  or  shine,  to  coach  the 
boys  both  for  the  High  School  Meet.  May  1.  and  the  Wabash 
Valley  Meet  at  Rochester,  May  23.  The  boys  are  working 
with  renewed  interest  and  already  the  prospeets  are  bright. 


THE  LONE  WOLF 


T  WAS  the  clear,  cold  stillness  of  a 
northern  night.  The  world  lay  clothed 
in  white,  peaceful  and  motionless  in 
the  pale,  calm  rays  of  the  stars.  Low 
down  in  the  northern  sky  wavered  and 
flickered  a  semi-circle  of  bright  spears; 
it  was  the  "northern  lights.''  From 
the  windows  of  the  house  in  the  valley  fell  a  cheerful,  rud- 
dy gleam,  while  a  thin  blue  line  of  smoke  curled  upward 
from  the  broad  chimney,  showing  that  inside  all  was  com- 
fortable and  restful.  Behind  the  house  was  the  low,  dark 
log  barn  that  housed  the  animals.  Within  it  they  were 
warm  and  contented,  sheltered  from  the  piercing  cold  and, 
appetites  appeased,  they  were  resting  during  the  long 
northern  night.  Behind  the  house  and  barn  stretched  a 
broad  sheet  of  unbroken  white,  then  the  forest.  Dark  and 
grim  it  stood,  in  contrast  to  the  white  foreground.  The 
great  pine  forest  of  the  north  country  stood  like  a  dark 
sentinel  guarding  the  peaceful  vale. 


1     \ 


On  the  rise  at  one  side  of  the  valley,  darkly  silhouetted 
against  the  starry  sky,  was  a  wolf,  resting  on  his  haunches. 
He  looked  down  upon  the  peaceful  scene  longingly,  yet 
half  distrustfully.  From  time  to  time  he  emitted  a  mourn- 
ful long-drawn  howl  which  broke  in  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  night  in  a  startling  manner.  But  the  cry  was  not  ans- 
wered, although  he  listened  long  and  intently.  Again  and 
again  he  sounded  the  call  but  without  result.  He  was  the 
Lone  Wolf. 


L„»c-WeLf 

The  story  of  the  Lone  Wolf  was  a  pathetic  one,  a  tale  of 
hardship,  suffering,  and  loss.  He  was  not  old;  indeed,  he 
was  just  at  the  prime  of  his  life,  for  only  three  summers 
had  he  seen.  But  those  three  summers  and  the  interven- 
ing winters  were  filled  with  terrible  experiences.  He  had 
first  opened  his  eyes  in  the  early  part  of  a  short  northern 
summer,  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  great  pine  forest.  Here 
his  mother  had  cared  for  him  and  his  three  sisters  in  the 
best  way  a  wolf  mother  knows.  She  had  killed  all  sorts  of 
small  game  and  carried  it  home  to  them  for  food.     She  had 


taught  them  where  to  find  water  to  drink  and  how  to  con- 
ceal themselves  from  foes;  indeed,  she  imparted  all  her 
cunning  to  her  children.  All  this  time  the  young  wolf  had 
heen  growing  and  getting  stronger,  until  one  day  the  moth- 
er decided  that  he  was  old  enough  to  begin  learning  to  hunt. 
So  she  took  him  with  her  in  search  of  food.  She  let  him 
catch  a  rabbit  and  taught  him  the  proper  manner  in  which 
to  creep  up  to  a  grouse,  hut  larger  animals  he  did  not  at- 
tempt. 


& 


The  second  day  she  took  him  hunting,  they  had  gone 
quite  a  distance  without  result  when  suddenly  the  old 
wolf's  body  stiffened  into  rigidity.  Her  busy  tail  stood 
straight  out  from  her  body,  her  sharp  ears  quivered  and 
stood  erect,  while  her  long  sensitive  nose  twitched  and 
sniffed  the  air.  There  was  a  crashing  in  the  underbrush ; 
something  struck  the  young  wolf  and  rolled  him  under  the 
shelter  of  a  nearby  log.  The  old  wolf  snarled  and  growled; 
there  was  a  surprised  ejaculation  followed  by  a  sharp  report. 
The  old  wolf  leaped  into  the  air  with  a  heart-rending  cry, 
and  falling  to  the  earth  lay  quite  still;  the  underbrush 
snapped  and  swished,  then  all  was  quiet. 

Hours  passed  by.  Trembling  with  fright  the  young  wolf 
lay  beneath  the  log,  not  daring  to  move — for  fear  of  what, 
he  did  not  know,  lint  as  the  shadows  lengthened  and  the 
summer  day  begain  to  draw  to  a  close,  he  crept  from  be- 
neath his  shelter,  driven  on  bv  hunger  and  a  longing  for  his 


mother.  He  found  her  lying  stiff  and  eold  in  the  spot 
where  she  had  fallen.  A  dark  red  stained  her  dean  gray 
coat  and  a  small  hob  just  behind  her  left  shoulder  attested 
the  trueiKSS  of  aim.  The  young  wolf  crept  up  to  her  and 
gently  licked  her  nose;  there  was  no  response;  In-  whined: 
again  there  was  no  response;  he  gently  stroked  her  head 
with  his  paws,  but  she  lay  unmoved  by  it  all.  Of  death  the 
younger  one  knew  nothing,  but  this  was  death. 

As  to  the  fate  of  his  sisters  the  young  wolf  never  leaned. 
He  himself  managed  to  live  through  the  summer  and  by 
winter  he  had  grown  to  be  a  great  long-legged,  shatrgv- 
haired  gray  wolf.  The  winter  was  long  and  hard.  Many 
times  there  wwc  days  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  eat  and 
only  snow  to  serve  as  water.  But  through  it  all  he  remain- 
ed alone,  never  running  with  the  pack,  never  assoeiating 
with  others  of  his  kind,  justly  earning  his  title  of  the 
"Lone  Wolf." 

Thus  passed  another  summer,  a  winter,  and  yet  another 
summer.  The  third  winter  was  unusually  eold  and  long. 
The  prey  for  meat-eaters  was  very  scarce  and  the  wolves 
were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  their  accustomed 
haunts.  The  Lone  Wolf  wandered  on  over  bleak  snow-cov- 
ered hills,  through  dark  pine-covered  valleys,  across  rush- 
ing streams  and  frozen  rivers.  He  became  gaunt  and  thin: 
his  muscles  tightened  into  tough  sinewy  strings:  his  eyes 
were  sunken  in  his  head  and  they  had  assumed  a  ravenous. 
reckless,  almost  unearthly  glare.  His  smooth  gray  hair  be- 
came rumpled  and  jagged:  indeed,  he  was  almost  at  the 
starvation  point  when  he  first  sighted  the  settlements. 

That  was  three  weeks  ago:  now  he  appeared  well-fed 
and  sleek  of  coat,  for  near  the  white  man  is  always  food. 
There  were  fat  young  pigs,  tender  chickens,  perhaps  oc- 
casionally a  large  plump  lamb,  now  and  then  a  chunk  of 
venison  that  had  heen  carelessly  exposed  by  some  returned 


hunter.    All  in  all,  Lone  Wolf  liked  the  life  of  the  settle- 
ments better  than  the  "Big  Woods." 

Tonight  as  he  sat  upon  the  hill  viewing  the  peaceful 
scene  below  him,  he  remembered  his  early  hardships  and 
was  more  contented  with  his  present  lot.  For  he  was  no 
longer  the  half-starved  animal  of  a  few  months  before ;  he 
was  a  prime  wolf.  Large  of  limb  he  was,  with  clear,  keen 
eyes,  a  clean,  glossy  coat  of  gray  hair,  short,  pointed  sharp 
ears,  and  a  long  sensitive  muzzle.  He  was  indeed  a  hand- 
some creature  of  his  kind. 


He  arose,  slowly  stretched  himself,  and  sniffed  the  air  for 
danger.  The  only  scent  was  that  of  the  living  animals 
down  there  in  the  barn.  That  was  good  and  meant  food  for 
him.  Lone  Wolf  troted  quietly  down  the  slope,  his  feet 
padding  noiselessly  along  in  the  snow,  his  keen  eyes  keep- 
ing watch  on  every  side.  From  time  to  time  he  stopped  to 
sniff  the  air  for  danger,  but  all  was  well.  When  he  came 
near  the  house  he  flattene'd  himself  on  the  snow.  Slowly 
and  carefully  he  drew  himself,  inch  by  inch,  across  the 
ground  toward  the  barn.  Now  he  was  there.  A  sniffing 
about  the  door,  a  scratching  and  a  pawing,  a  small  hole  in 
the  chinking  quickly  made  larger,  a  rubbing  and  a  scrap- 
ing, and  Lone  Wolf  was  inside. 

His  scent  reached  the  cattle  who  began  to  low,  the  fright- 
ened horses  snorted  and  whinnied,  a  lamb  bleated  for  its 
mother,  the  pigs  emitted  ear-splitting  squeals.  One  of  them 
attracted  Lone  Wolf's  attention;  it  was  nice  and  fat,  so  he 
pounced  upon  it  and  was  devouring  it  when  a  new  factor 
entered  the  scene.  Outside  sounded  the  quick  crunch- 
crunch  of  snow  beneath  the  boots  of  running  men.     Voices 


were  heard,  the  door  rattled  and  was  thrown  open;  upon 
the  threshold  stood  two  men.  With  a  low  growl,  Lone  Wolf 
leaped.  He  struck  the  foremost  man  and  knocked  him 
down.  Bounding  past  the  other,  he  leaped  through  the 
doorway  to  freedom.  But  it  was  not  freedom,  for  the  man 
with  the  rifle  was  too  quick.  Before  Lone  Wolf  has  taken 
half  a  dozen  bounds  there  was  a  sharp  report.  Lone  Wolf 
lay  quivering  in  the  snow — a  dark  red  staining  his  clean 
gray  coat,  and  the  white  snow.     His  troubles  were  over. 

—  '15. 
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CONSTANCY 

The  constant  drop  of  water 

Wears  away  the  hardest  stone, 
The  constant  gnaw  of  "Towser" 

Masticates  the  toughest  bone, 
The  constant  wooing  lover 

Carries  off  the  blushing  maid, 
And  the  ever  constant  student 

Is  the  one  who  gets  the  grade. 


-Ex. 


The  little  ditties  here  within 
Are  beautiful  beyond  compare. 

But  If  I  had  to  read  them  o'er, 
I'd  shoot,  myself,  I  swear! 


'15 


A  SOLILOQUY 

To  sludy  or  not  to  study:  that  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  uncontrollable  rage, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  these  wandering  thoughts. 

And  by  opposing,  quench  thorn.    To  recite;  to  bluff; 

No  more ;  and  by  a  bluff,  say  we  end 

The  fear  of  being  called  on,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  bluffing  makes  us  heir  to,  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  recite,  to  bluff; 

To  bluff:  perchance  a  scold:  aye,  there's  the  rub; 

For  in  that  recitation  room,  what  ills  may  come, 

When  we  have  left  this  dreamy  place, 

Must  give  us  pause:  there's  the  respect 

That  makes  the  bluffers  a  small  minority; 

For  who  would  bear  the  long  and  anxious  hours 

Spent  by  the  bluffers — cheered  by  no  recitation. 

Go  to  the  wrath  and  harrangue  of  teachers? 

Who  would  bear  the  cruel  gibes 

With  which  the  idler  is  daily  teased, 

When  he  himself  might  end  such  stinging  taunts 

By  having  a  few  good  recitations  ? 

Who  would  sit  yawning  and  staring 

Sadly  at  the  clock,  till  bluffing  becomes  a  weary  life? 

But  the  dread  of  something  at  the  end, 

That  wondrous  grade  book,  from  whose  pages 

No  bad  grades  can  be  bettered,  puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  these  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  bluffing  might  bring? 

This  caution  doth  make  students  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  our  natural  wish  for  pleasure 

Is  sicklied  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  adventures  of  great  pitch  and  moment 


With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  bluffing. 


'14. 


THE  TEACH EK 

The  teacher  at  the  pearly  <j-;ite. 

His  face  looked  worn  and  old; 
He  meekly  asked  the  man  of  fate, 
Admission  to  the  fold. 

"What  have  you  done.'"  asked   Peter,  cool, 

"To  seek  admission  here.'" 
"Oh!  1  used  to  teach  in  Wabash   High  S&ool 

On  earth,  for  twenty  year." 

The  gate  swung  open  sharp 
As  Peter  touched  the  bell, 
"Come  in.  my  lad.  and  take  your  harp, 

You've  had  enough  of  hell." 

—  '14 


TO  STANLEY 

There  was  bay  upon  his  forehead. 

There  was  glory  in  his  name: 
lie  had  out-stripped  his  lively  classmates 

In  the  trodden  field  of  fame: 
Yet  from  his  breast  at  midnight, 

When  crowds  had  ceased  to  praise, 
He  took  a  well  worn  medal 

That  was  worn  in  earlier  days: 
A  little  golden  medal 

With  inscription  of  faded  blue. 

Yet  more  than  fame  or  loud  acclaim. 

He  prized  its  faded  hue. 

—  '15 


GOODNIGHT 


The  night  was  dark,  the  skies  were  clear, 
The  finest  night  of  all  the  year 

To  hold  the  Junior  hay  ride. 
The  hoys  were  jolly,  the  girls  were  sweet, 
And  none  there  were  who  had  cold  feet, 

The  chaperon  beside. 

The  wagon  rattled,  the  horses  pranced, 
And  far  behind  the  town  lights  danced, 

The  scene  was  very  charming. 
The  boys  drew  close,  the  girls  were  cold, 
And  some  allowed  a  hand  to  hold 

Was  not  indeed  alarming. 

Then  somewhere  down  along  the  string 
Some  boy  was  caught  with  a  long  wing 

Around  some  girlie's  waist. 
But  then  a  light  which  was  produced 
The  owner  of  the  arm  induced 

To  withdraw  it  in  haste. 

' '  Hold  up  your  hands ! "  a  mean  boy  shouts, 
And  quickly  turns  his  light  about, 

Oh  this  we'll  ne'er  forgive! 
Ah,  woe  is  me,  and  woe  is  them, 
But  we  can  neither  haw  nor  hem, 

This  boy  must  never  live  ! 

' '  Now  every  boy  hold  up  two  hands 
And  see  that  they  are  not  waist-bands, 

Upon  some  pretty  frock. ' ' 
'  Oh  say  ! ' '  sung  Crossy,  now  in  rage, 
"Some  one  let  down  on  his  bird  cage 
For  me,  a  right  good  knock. ' ' 


Quoth  Tubby  Knight  to  Walter  M., 

' '  Hold  up  one  hand  and  we  '11  show  'em 

A  trick  that  they  don't  know." 
Then  with  one  arm  lost  to  our  sight 
He  boldly  raises  high  his  right, 

"Here's  both  my  hands,  now  so!" 

"Now  Walter  M.,  show  us  your  arms, 
And  we'll  not  give  any  alarms 

To  our  good  chaperon." 
"Here  they  are,"  Walter  sings  out, 
And  there  were  two  without  a  doubt. 

Now  they  let  him  alone. 

And  so  it  went  along  the  line, 

The  trick  they  worked  no  doubt  was  fine, 

It  fooled  the  naughty  boy. 
Then  someone  breathed  a  sigh  of  bliss, 
And  someone  dared  to  steal  a  kiss, 

What  else  was  this  but  joy? 

To  Johnny  F.,  the  bashful  boy, 
Such  things  were  anything  but  joy, 

His  feet  were  lumps  of  ice. 
Not  so  with  Maggie  H.  and  Wayne, 
To  them  such  things  were  very  sane, 

And  absolutely  nice. 

The  trip  was  very  short  for  all, 

For  there  were  some  that  one  might  call 

Very  near  romances. 
But  though  all's  o'er,  not  all  is  lost, 
For  we  have  gained  at  such  slight  cost 

Some  Arery  liquid  glances. 


-15. 


THE  FATE  OF  SENIOR'S  RED  NECKTIES 


Introduction : 

Now  students  if  you've  time 
List  to  this  tale  in  rhyme — 
By  me  related ; 
Of  battles  bravely  fought, 
Of  Seniors  fairly  caught, 
And  shorn  of  neckties. 

1.  On  they  came,  on  they  came, 
On  they  came  schoolward, 
From  all  directions 

Came  the  red  neckties. 

' '  Forward  ! "  a  Senior  cried, 

"Neighbours  has  not  yet  spied!' 

Into  assembly 

Came  the  red  neckties. 

2.  Flashed  all  those  neckties  there, 
Teachers  all  tore  their  hair, 
(Jiggling  girls  everywhere, 
Viewing  the  neckties. 

What  a  brave  show  they  made, 
Marching  in  undismayed, 
Seniors  on  dress  parade, 
\\<,>d  neckties  flying. 

3.  Neighbours  to  right  of  them, 
Pratt  to  the  left  of  them, 
Lectured  and  scolded; 


Graver  ones  thought  her  daft, 
When  one  young  teacher  laughed 
At  those  red  neckties. 

4.  Then  after  school  was  out. 
Down  the  street  with  a  shout. 
Came  Seniors  and  neckties. 
Juniors,  sophs,  freshmen,  came, 
Oh  it  was  not  so  tame; 

'Twas  a  brave  struggle. 

5.  Fierce  was  the  battle  fought. 
Great  was  the  havoc  wrought. 
Seniors  thought  red  ties  ought 
To  be  protected. 
Freshmen  felt  they  must  run. 
Sophs  thought  it  mighty  fun  ; 
More  was  expected. 

6.  When  the  great  tight  was  done 
And  victory  grandly  won 
Seniors  crept  home  each  one. 
But  not  the  red  neckties. 

7.  When  will  those  neckties  fade  .' 
Seniors  were  not  afraid ! 
Sophomores  all  wondered 
Why  freshmen  were  so  green, 


What  Pratt  and  Neighbours  mean 
To  do  about  neckties ! 

Maybe  in  time  to  come 
Great  men  who  think  they're  some, 
May  grow  quite  grave  and  glum 
Remembering  those  neckties. 
Others  may  count  the  joy 
Of  having  been  a  boy 
Who  helped  to  destroy 
Seniors'  red  neckties. 


Conclusion : 


Dear  Students,  fare  you  well ; 

This  is  all  I  can  tell 

There  now,  there  goes  the  bell, 

I  must  be  going. 

Here  I  will,  make  my  bow, 

I  cannot  stop  just  now, 

To  talk  of  red  neckties. 

— With  apologies  to  Tennyson. 


AN   EXCUSE 

Miss  Robertson  said,  "Now  children  dear, 

I  want  you  all  to  listen  here, — 

Each  one  of  you  must  write  a  poem, 

If  they  are  no  good,  you  still  must  show 

So  I  got  busy  and  scratched  my  head, 
And  thought  till  1  was  nearly  dead, 
But  I  found  I  could  not  make  a  rhyme; 
The  lines  would  not  come  out  on  time. 


em. 


I  started  out  not  unlike  this, — 
"The  moonlight  fills  me  full  of  bliss,' 
And  then  1  stopt,  in  blank  despair. 
For  "kiss"  to  use  I  did  not  dare. 

Now,  teacher  dear,  forgive  this  flunk ; 
I  realize  that  this  is  punk. 
Consider  the  source  and  be  real  mild, 
And  don't  be  hard  en  this  poor  child. 


THE   FRESHMAN 

The  Senior  class,  they  think  they're  smart: 
The  Juniors  think  they're  cute; 

The  Sophomores  think  they  have  a  start, 
But  the  Freshmen  get  the  boot. 

They  all  think  that  the  Freshman  class 

Are  little  tots  so  small ; 
However,  sometimes  a  F'reshman  lass 

Can  corner  a  Senior  tall. 

They  think  that  a  small  Freshman  youth 

Doesn't  know  so  very  much. 
They  put  them  out  of  their  games,  in  truth, 

They  say,  "they'll  spoil  it,"  and  such. 

But  let  me  give  you  some  kind  advice, 

Which  you'll  do  well  to  take: 
If  the  Freshmen  are  as  small  as  mice, 

You  shouldn't  give  them  the  shake. 

You  yourself,  were  a  Freshman  once, 

And  that  was  rather  recent ; 
So  don't  treat  a  Freshman  like  a  dunce, 

But  treat  him  half  way  decent. 


SENIOR    PLAY    HUGE    SUCCESS 


'A  Kose   O'    Plymouthtowu"    Admirably    Produced    at    Theatre    Last  Night.    Characters    Were 
Clever.      Miss    Kinily    Rettig    Carried   Off    Laurels    For    Brilliant    Acting. 

All    Deserve    Much    Credit. 


From  the  Wabash  Daily  Plain  Dealer,  April  9,  1914 


A  uniformly  strong'  east  present- 
ed "A  Rose  0 'Plymouth  Town," 
at  the  Yarnelle  theatre  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  characters  being 
chosen  from  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Wabash  high  school  and 
trained  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Shank, 
instructor  of  elocution  and  pub- 
lic speaking  i  n  the  Tri-State 
Normal  school  at  Angola,  Indiana, 
and  the  production  was  the  best 
that  has  been  staged  by  any 
senior  class  of  the  local  high 
school  for  many  years. 

Miss  Emily  Rettig  in  the  role 
of  Rosa  de  la  Noye  acted  her  part 
admirably  and  her  dramatic  abil- 
ities at  the  tense  moments  made 
possible  the  great  success  of  the 
play,     bringing     thunderous     ap- 


plause from  the  audience  time  and 
again. 

Miss  Mary  McKahan  as  Miriam 
Chillingsley  was  natural  in  her 
part  and  appeared  at  home  on 
the  stage.  Her  execution  was  good 
and  the  role  was  acted  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Miss  Anna  Huber,  in  the  part  of 
Aunt  Resolute  Story  was  exceed- 
ingly good  in  her  role  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  much  credit. 

Miss  Prances  Embry,  as  Barbara 
Standish,  wife  to  the  captain  had 
the  audience  with  her  from  start  to 
finish  and  was  herself  at  all  times, 
acting  the  part  admirably. 

Leewell  Carpenter,  impersonating 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  was  true 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  historians 


and  delivered  his  part  in  an  easy 
manner. 

Lewis  Brett,  as  Garret  Foster. 
the  hero  of  the  play  did  justice  to 
the  part  and  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion in  both  the  comic  and  dra- 
matic situations  in  which  lie  found 
himself,  admirably  supporting  Miss 
Rettig  throughout  the  show. 

Donald  Cross  in  the  part  of  Phil- 
lipe  de  la  Noye  and  Raymond  Clay- 
ton, as  John  Margeson.  both  of  Ply- 
ra<  nth  colony  were  exceedingly 
good  in  their  parts  and  added  much 
to  the  succtss  of  the  production. 

The  show  as  a  whole  was  equal 
lo  many  of  the  high  class  produc- 
tions staged  by  professional  casts 
and  the  members  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  their  huge  suec*  as. 
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' '  Wanted :  Sixty  girls  to  sew  buttons  on  the  fourth  floor. ' ' 

Missionary — "And  do  you  know  nothing  whatever  of  re- 
ligion ? ' ' 

Cannibal — "Well,  we  got  a  taste  of  it  when  the  last  mis- 
sionary was  here." 

"Won't  you  take  a  seat?"  said  the  man  in  the  street  car 
as  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the  pretty  girl. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  "I've  been  skating  all 
afternoon,  and  I'm  tired  of  sitting  down." 

"Speak  to  me,"  she  begged 
But  he  was  silent. 

Fondly  smoothing  his  curly  hair 
She  looked  into  his  deep  eyes  pleadingly, 
.     "Speak!"  she  implored  again. 
It  was  more  than  he  could  resist — 
"Bow-wow." 


A   ship    without    a    rudder 

An  oyster  without  a  pearl, 

But  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  saw 

Was  John  Ford  without  a  girl. 

We  cannot  change  our  natures, 
That  is  beyond  our  reach, 
The  girl  who's  born  a  lemon 
Can  never  be  a  peach. 

' '  I  fear  the  mighty  Senior, 
I  fear  thy  knowing  looks, 
Could  I  acquire  thy  haughty  air 
I  'd  ne  'er  neglect  my  books. ' ' 

"Be  calm,  thou  timid  Freshman," 
The  Senior  made  reply, 

"  'Tis  not  smooth  sailing  all  the  way 
Under  teachers'  piercing  eyes." 


CELEBRITIES  OF  W.  II.  S. 


CLASS  STONES 


Best  Dancer — Esther  Vigus. 
Greatest  Social  Light — Helen  V. 
Most  Frequently  Fussed — Neva  A. 
Will  be  Married  First — Lewis  B. 
Prettiest— Elizabeth  H. 
Wittiest— Gladys  M. 
Biggest  Bluffier— Walter  M, 
Most  Original — Galen  K. 
Meekest — George  S. 
Most  Loquacious — Mary  McKahan. 
Best  Natured— Ellen  B. 
Noisiest — Pud. 

Most  Energetic — Donald  Snyder. 
Most  Capable— Mabel  R. 
Grouchiest — Bill. 
Cutest — Robert  E. 


Freshman — Emerald. 
Sophomore — Blarney  Stone. 
Junior — Grind  Stone. 
Senior — Tomb  Stone. 


Dark  were  here  eyes 

As  black  as  jet, 
Of  the  Wabash  maid  1  knew; 

1    kissed  her  and  her  lover  came; 
Now  mine  are  jet  black,  too. 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary 

EDow  do  your  classes  go ; 
Some  with  prose  and  some  with  woes, 

Ami  blockheads  all  in  a.  row. 

-lust  a  little  rubber. 

Just  a  bit  of  paint, 
Makes  a  bad  report  card 

Look  as  if  it  ain't. 


Fair  Helen  wore  her  sweetest  smile, 
Beneath  her  hat  of  latest  style. 
The  wind  disturbed  her  pompadour. 
And  showed  that  underneath  sin-  wore 
Excelsior ! 

Their  meeting  it  was  sudden. 

Their  meeting  it  was  sad; 
She  sacrificed  her  sweet  young  life. 

'Twas  all  the  life  she  had. 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  daisies  fair: 

In  peace  she's  resting  now. 
Oh,  there's  always  something  doing. 

When  a  freight  train  meets  a  cow. 

A  number  of  tourists  were  recently  looking  down   the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  Miss  Howard  said  to  Miss  Walker: 
'"That  looks  a  great  deal  like  the  infernal  regions." 
An  English  woman  overhearing  the  remark  said  to  an- 
other: "Good  gracious,  how  these  Americans  do  travel!' 

AVhat  do  you  think  Milton's  "L'  Allegro"  and  "II  Pense- 
roso"  represent  I 

Happy  Hooligan  and  Gloomy  Gus. 

Why  are  the  Freshmen  like  hard  coal  stoves.' 

1   ilon  t  know,  why  ? 

Because  they're  so  hard  to  shake. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  GREAT  MEN 

Thomas  Babington  Macauley  would  go  a  block  out  of  his 
way  rather  than  walk  on  certain  streets  that  were  distaste- 
ful to  him. 

Mendelssohn  did  not  like  the  sound  of  a  fingernail  being 
drawn  across  a  slate.  A  thumbnail  caused  him  similar  dis- 
quiet. 

Disraeli  would  walk  about  or  stand  rather  than  sit  on  a 
freshly  painted  bench. 

Kea'ts  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  a  lunatic  with  a 
knife. 

Schiller  would  never,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  write  with  a 
broken  pen. 

Macready  had  a  great  disrelish  for  either  flavor  or  per- 
fume of  bad  eggs. 

The  Iron  Duke  would  grow  quite  uneasy  if  shut  up  in 
the  same  room  with  a  mad  dog. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  a  marked  objection  to  prison  life, 
and  Lord  Burleigh,  his  great  contemporary,  never  liked  to 
slip  off  a  curbstone  with  his  tongue  between  his  teeth. 

1915 

Paul  P. — "But  still  his  tongue  ran  on!" 

Mabel  M. — "Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold." 

Ross  W. — "Perhaps  he'll  grow." 

Katy  T. — "A  man,  a  man,  my  kingdom  for  a  man." 

Donald  Semans — "He  would  become  a  ladies'  man  with 

great  violence." 

Helen  V. — "My  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  hollering  and 

singing  of  anthems." 

John  F. — "Much  too  good  for  this  wicked  world." 
Madolyn  H. — "So  sweet  to  behold,  so  charming  to  the 

eye." 


Tubby — "Strong  built  and  athletic,  broad  in  the  shoul- 
ders, deep  chested  with  muscles  and  sinews  of  iron." 

Harry — "Of  girls  and  their  lovely  looks  J  thought  not, 
busy  with  my  books." 

Charles  W. — "He's  a  pretty  little  fellow." 

Mary  L.  S. — "When  found,  make  a  note  of." 
Walter  M. — "Fear  not  love — I'm  too  young. 

Sugar  F. — "When  I  go  home,  I'll  tell  my  mamma  that 
the  girls  are  all  in  love  with  me. ' ' 

Eloise  W. — 'Some  secret  charm  did  all  her  art  attend." 


WAIST  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Plenty  of  attention — Most  any  teacher. 

A  substitute  for  an  absent  love — Elizabeth. 

To  be  a  sport — Glen  Bowman. 

My  name  in  the  Sycamore — Maxwell  P. 

Some  one  to  love  me — Byron  S. 

Soothing  Syrup — Lewis  Brett. 

To  learn  to  smile — George  S. 

More  students— W.  H.  S. 

Hair — Madolyn  Hughes. 

A  pair  of  crimpers — Neva. 

A  package  of  hair  dye — Wayne. 

A  body  guard — Miss  B. 

A  pair  of  scissors  to  clip  the  wings  of  time. 

A  speed  ordinance  to  check  the  flight  of  youth. 

A  gardner  to  pick  the  flowers  of  the  school. 

A  glove  to  fit  the  hand  of  the  law. 

A  cream  separator  for  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

A  dentist  to  work  on  the  jaws  of  death. 

A  pair  of  suspenders  for  the  breeches  of  promise. 

A  barber  to  shave  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A  belt  for  the  waste  of  time. 


IN  LATIN 

Of  all  the  studies  here  in  school 
That  sadly  vex  the  common  fool, 
About  the  worst  one,  as  a  rule, 
Is  Latin. 

For  you  must  learn  to  say  "Amat" 
And  "Per"  and  likewise  "Occupat" 
And  lots  of  loony  tommy  rot 
In  Latin. 

You  read  how  Tarquin's  daughter  gay 
Was  by  some  geezer  coaxed  away 
And  jumped  the  broomstick,  so  they  say, 
In  Latin. 

And  how  her  pa  was  in  despair 
And  rent  his  shirt  and  tore  his  hair 
And  cussed  the  blissful  happy  pair, 
In  Latin. 

You  wade  a  while  through  Cicero, 
And  then  .through  Virgil  gaily  go; 
Yon  get  puffed  up  at  what  you  know, 
In  Latin. 

But  when  exams  come  in  a  chunk 
You  find  your  wisdom  simply  junk; 
And  then  it's  ten  to  one  you  flunk 
In  Latin. 


Miss  Moore — "Harold,  tell  what  you  know  about  the 
Mongolian  race." 

Pete  S. — "I  don't  know  anything  about  that  race.  I  went 
to  the  ball  game." 


Miss  Blayney,  in  Sophomore  Latin — "What  does  'Haec 
in  Galliam  important'  mean?" 

Harry  Ulsh— "It  means  'Hike  into  Gaul,  it's  import- 
ant.' " 

Patron  (to  very  slow  waiter)— "Bring  me  some  salad, 
please.  And  you  might  send  me  a  post  card  every  now  and 
then  while  you're  away." 

"Well,  well,"  says  the  absent  minded  professor  in  the 
bath  tub,  "what  am  I  here  for?" 

Paradise — A  shady  room,  an  open  fire,  a  cosy  nook,  your 
heart's  desire. 

Purgatory — The  self-same  room,  with  lights  a  few,  the 
self-same  nook,  and  ma  there  too. 

Oh  the  moon-light's  fair  tonight  along  the  Wabash, 

From  the  fields  there  comes  the  breath  of  new  mown 
hay,— 

Through  the  sycamores  the  candle  lights  are  gleaming, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  far  away. 

Boy — "Do  you  think  the  cigarette  habit  affects  the 
brain?" 

Doctor — -"That  question  will  never  be  answered,  for  a 
man  of  brains  has  never  been  discovered  smoking  one." 

Boys  make  a  raid  on  powder  puffs,  total  seventy-five. 
Result — Well  attended  rumage  sale. 

Miss  Moore — "History  repeats  itself." 
Suear  Fowler — (studying  history  lesson) — "Gee,  I  wish 
I  had  a  history  that  would  repeat  itself." 

Many  a  nut  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. — Ex. 


Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 
Special  Diamond  Mountings  made  to 
Order.     Complete   Optical    Department 


MAURICE  J.  HEALY 


Phone  398. 


226  S.  Wabash  St. 
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Prepares  Young  People  for  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Teachers  of  Commercial 
Subjects  and  Places  Them  in  Positions 
Through  the 


Wabash  Employment  Bureau  and  Teachers'  Agency 

/licensed 


EMPLOYMENT    AGENCY) 


Wabash,  Indiana. 


Seawright's   Pharmacy 

School  Supplies 


Everything  to  be  Found  in  a  First  Class 


DRUG  STORE 


Prescriptions  carefully  and  accurately  filled  by  a 
Registered  Pharmacist,  always  in  Charge. 


Phone  87. 


Cor.  Wabash  and  Main  Sts. 


THE  LOGAN 

Mutual  Movies 
Makes  Time  Fly 


jtj-ta-iatf  HUlittgrn 


South  Wabash  St. 


LET  US 

BUILD  YOUR  SPRING  SUIT. 


Miss  Baer — "Ross,  who  originated  the  first  Geometry 
problem?" 

Ross  W. — "Noah,  since  he  constructed  the  Ark,  B.  C." 

Miss  Robertson  says  she  has  hopes  of  the  Freshman  Eng- 
lish Class.    They  show  marked  originality  in  spelling. 

Deah  K.  to  Gladys  W. — "Who  was  driving  when  you  and 
Raymond  upset?" 

Gladys — ' '  Er — er — nobody. ' ' 

"Are  the  Juniors  deep  thinkers?" 
Senior — "I  think  so.     None  of  their  ideas  ever  come  to 
the  surface. ' ' 

Martin — "Hildebrand's  folks  don't  want  him  any  long- 
er." 

Leora— "Why?" 

Martin — ' '  Because  he  is  long  enough. ' ' 

Mr.  Suter  (in  Physics) — "We  see  nothing.  We  see  only 
the  light  reflected  from  something." 

E  W. — ' '  Then  why  does  Lewis  Brett  go  buggy  riding  at 
night?" 

Suter — "Because  of  de-light." 

Herbert  S.  (during  Pr.  German  Exam.) — "Shall  we 
write  this  in  ink  ? ' ' 

Miss  Anderson — ' '  No,  in  German. ' ' 

Stout  people,  they  say,  are  rarely  guilty  of  meanness  and 
crime.  You  see  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing low. 

See  Tubby  Knight. 

Miss  Robertson — -"Bernice,  what  attitude  did  Bassanio 
take  towards  Antonio  ? ' ' 

Bernice  A.- — (with  a.  far  away  look  in  her  eyes) — "A 
pound  of  flesh." 


Miss  Moore,  in  Soph.  History — -"Barton,  why  were  the 
Middle  Ages  called  the  Dark  Ages?" 

Barton  Dawes — "Because  there  were  so  many  knights." 

Mr.  Westhafer  in  English — "Now,  Lucile,  what  does  it 
mean  in  the  text  where  'the  lovers  were  astray  in  moon- 
light woods,  and  were  loving  at  cross  purposes'?" 

Lucile — "Where  they  loved  at  cross  purposes,  I  think 
they  loved  whenever  they  got  a  chance. ' ' 

Miss  Craig  (in  art,  to  Meredith  Fowler,  who  can  never 
find  anything) — "I  don't  know  what  you  can  ever  do  in  this 
world  without  me,  Meredith." 

Meredith  blushes  slightly. 

Miss  Anderson — "Will  you  decline  'Ein  Glass  Bier?'  " 
Edgar  B. — -"I  never  have  yet." 

Miss  Robertson — "Why  is  the  nightingale  called  an  attic 
warbler?" 

Harry  Ulsh — "Because  it  sits  on  the  attic  to  sing." 

Mr.  Hostetler  in  Commercial  Geog. — "Tell  all  you  can 
about  prunes  and  their  relation  to  commerce." 
Amy  G. — "Prunes  are  manufactured  in  California — " 
Hostetler— "  Sit  down  ! " 

Miss  Moore— "Who  built  the  ark,  Fred?" 
Fred  Naber— "I  don't  Noah." 

He's  down  in  German,  out  in  Math, 
We  heard  him  madly  hiss, 
"I'd  like  to  find  that  man,  who  said 
That  'Ignorance  is  bliss.'  " 

"Where  else  besides  in  oysters  are  pearls  found?" 
"I  once  knew  a  girl  who  received  a  whole  pearl  necklace 
from  a  lobster." — Ex. 
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CLOTHING  THAT'S  SNAPPY 
FURNISHINGS  THAT'S  NIFTY 


Wabash,  Indiana 


Lut  Us  Convince  You  That  Our  Line  of 


CANDIES,    SODAS,  DRUGS,  TOILET 

ARTICLES,  TOBACCOS,    STATIONERY, 

CURRENT  MAG  A  Z I N  K  8 


Is  Complete. 


Prompt  Delivery  to  all   Parts  of  the  City. 
Courteous  Treatment  Extended  to  all. 


E.  GACKENHEIMER.  Druggist 

59  S.  WABASH  STREET. 


Thompson  &   Wright 

Good  Eats  at  all  Times 

Home  of  the  Creve  Coer   Brand.  Phone  35 


Schlemmer  Bros.  ? 


BERT  MARTIN 


Commercial  Printer 


Canal  Street. 


Phone  816 


PRECOCIOUS 

When  papa  called  the  baby  down 
And  told  him  not  to  dribble, 
The  little  lad  looked  up  at  him, 
And  whispered,  "Ish  ka  bibble." 


' '  This  coffee  is  nothing  but  mud. ' ' 
' '  Yes,  it  was  ground  this  morning. ' ' 

Question — Who  will  go  to  the  Banquet  with  Lewis  Brett  ? 

Ans. — Either  Emily  Rettig,  Mary  McKahan,  Faye  Jones, 
Pharaba  Jones,  Russie  Masters,  or  any  other  W.  H.  S.  girl 
who  can. 

Miss  Robertson  asks  for  a  sentence  illustrating  the  use 
of  the  comma. 

"Jack,  Joe,  and  Harry,  went  to  the  show  in  a  series  with 
a  comma  after  each  one  of  them,"  hurriedly  answers  Galen. 

Teacher — "What  is  the  definition  of  steam?" 
Tommy — "It  is  cold  water  crazy  with  the  heat." 

Teacher — -"Parse  the  noun  kiss." 

Pupil — "Kiss  is  a  no\m,  though  generally  used  as  a  con- 
junction. It  is  never  declined,  is  rarely  ever  singular,  being 
used  in  plural ;  is  more  common  than  proper,  and  it  agrees 
with  me. 

Faye  said  in  Music — "There  is  no  interval  between  Ray 
and  me." 

"She  has  the  prettiest  mouth  in  the  world." 

' '  Oh,  I  don 't  know.    I  'd  put  mine  up  against  it  any  time. ' ' 


TEACHER'S  LAMENT 

Teaehie,  teachie, 

All  day  teachie, 
Nightie  markie  papers, 

Never  sleepie, 

No  one  kissie, 

No  one  huggie, 

Poor  old  maidie, 

No  one  lovie. 


A  fat  old  professor 
Sat  down  on  a  thorn, 
A  Greek  saw  his  actions 
And  the  Tango  was  born. 

Uncle  Sam  asked  Huerta 
To  resign  from  his  station ; 
The  foreigner's  actions 
Are  called  "Hesitation." 


A  man  trod  a  banana 
Which  caused  him  to  slip ; 
The  girl  who  was  watching 
Invented  the  dip. 

Mary  had  a  Thomas  cat, 
It  warbled  like  Caruso ; 
A  neighbor  swung  a  baseball 

bat, 
Now  Thomas  doesn't  do  so. 


TO  THE    SENIORS 

Seniors,  your  W.  H.  S.  days  are  over, 
You  leave  this  old  familiar  place ; 
These  dear  old  walls  greet  you  no  more, 
New  walks  of  life  you  soon  will  grace. 

The  world  calls  you  for  her  own 
And  we  must  bid  you  all  adieu ; 
But  when  to  other  parts  you've  flown, 
May  all  your  deeds  bring  fame  to  you. 


"Engraving    For   College   and 
School  Publications" 

The  above  is  the  title  of  our  Book  of  Instructions  which  is  loaned  to  the  staff  of  each  publication  for  which  we  do 
the  engraving.  This  book  contains  164  pages,  is  profusely  illustrated  and  covers  every  phase  of  the  engraving  question 
as  it  would  interest  the  staff  of  college  or  school  publication.  Full  description  and  information  as  to  how  to  obtain  a 
copy  sent  to  any  one  interested. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OE 
HALFTONES       COLOR  PLATES        ZINC  ETCHINGS        DESIGNING       ETC. 

For  College  and  High  School    Annuals  and  Periodicals.     Also  fine  copper  plate 
and  steel  die  embossed  stationery,  such  as 

Commencement   Invitations,    Visiting   Cards,    Fraternity   Stationery,     Etc. 

Acid    Blast    Halftones 

All  of  our  halftones  are  etched  by  the  Levy  Acid  Blast  process,  which  insures  deeper  and  more  evenly  etched  plates 

than  it  is  possible  to  get  by  the  old  tub  process,  thus  insuring  best  possible  results  from  the  printer.     The   engravings  for 
The  Sycamore  are  made  by  us.     Mail  orders  a  specialty.   Samples  free  if  you  state  what  you  are  especially    interested    in. 

Stafford  Engraving  Company 

Artists,  Engravers,  Eleetrotypers 

Engravings   for   College    mid  School  Publications   a    Specialty 
CKNTliRY  BUILDING  INDIANAPOLIS.   IN1>. 


ONE  FRESHMAN 


SAME  FRESHMAN— 9  A.  M. 


SEPTEMBER 


Monday  8. — We  begin.  Remember  Freshman,  Mamma 
told  you  to  be  a  man. 

Tuesday  9. — Work  begins  in  earnest.  We  have  some  new 
teachers.    Oh  !  those  Freshmen ! 

Wednesday  10. — Seats  assigned.  Mr.  Neighbours  gives 
his  first  speech. 

Thursday  11. — The  staff  meets  and  gets  ready  to  go  to 
work. 

Friday  1. — Strange!  but  Mary  McKahan  forgets  to  go 
to  class. 

Monday  15. — Mr.  Hostetler  promises  to  install  a  tele- 
phone system  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  assembly-room  can 
communicate  with  less  trouble. 

Tuesday  16. — A  new  girl? 


Wednesday  17. — The  tweetest  'ittle  doggie  tome  to  school. 

Thursday  18. — "Sycamore"  is  launched. 

Friday  19. — Thomas  King  is  chastised. 

Monday  22. — Miss  Wylie  arrives. 

Tuesday  23. — Mr.  Neighbours  turns  optician  and  advises 
Mary  B.  not  to  wear  her  monocle. 

Wednesday  24. — Nothing  stirring  but  the  breeze. 

Thursday  25. — More  dog  trouble  this  morning. 

Friday  26. — Everybody  practices  going  out  of  assembly 
doors  this  morning. 

Monday  29. — Did  you  see  Mary  McKahan  running  in  her 
peg  top  skirt? 

Tuesday  30. — Miss  Baer  tells  Wayne  Walrod  to  review 
his  "Robinson  Crusoe." 


CONNER  &  CONNER 


Jewelers.  Booksellers  and  Stationers 


School  Books  and  Supplies         Wall  Paper  and  Window  Shades 


RENNER  BROS. 


FINE 
SHOES 


Wabash 


Huntington 


W.  J.  CREIGHTON 


Hardware  and  Plumbing 

COATE  BROS. 

GROCE  Rl  ES 


125  WABASH  STREET 


WHAT  NEXT 

WHERE? 
DAIRY  LUNCH 


-►EAT 

Of  Course 


2<»J)   Smith  Wabash  St. 


OCTOBER 


Wednesday  1. — Harry  Ulsh  can't  get  a  date  for  the  show. 

Thursday  2. — Vaughn  Oswalt  discovers  that  he  still  has 
his  pedal  extremities. 

Friday  3. — Just  look  at  the  Senior  seals ! 

Monday  6. — Oh !  it's  nothing  at  all.  A  toad  gets  loose  in 
Domestic  Science.  Don 't  get  alarmed !  Elizabeth  Hark- 
ness,  with  tucked  up  feet,  says  she's  not,  afraid!  She's  used 
to  them. 

Tuesday  7. — Booster  begins. 

Wednesday  8— -Booster  brings  us  this  afternoon  off. 

Thursday  9. — We  say  "Au  revoir"  to  school  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Friday  10. — Rabbi  Cantor  gives  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  "Contentment,"  to  the  school. 

Saturday  11. — Senior  girls  give  market. 

Monday  13. — The  beginning  of  the  end.     Exams. 

Tuesday  14. — Everyone  taking  six  weeks'  exams.  The 
Freshmen  are  the  only  ones  taking  them  seriously,  however. 

Wednesday  15. — Mr.  Pratt  talks  on  "Efficiency." 

Thursday  16. — Larry  Myers  plays  janitor  and  sweeps 
the  floor  at  Miss  Baer's  request. 

Friday  17. — The  day  is  dark  and  dreary.  Mr.  Neigh- 
bours says,  "We  will  sing  a  lively  song  to  brighten  us  up." 
We  sing  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 


Monday  20. — Two  Freshmen  girls  come  to  chorus  with 
their  wraps  on.  Miss  McConn: — "Why  girls,  won't  you 
talk  off  your  wraps  and  stay  awhile?"  Truly  no  one  can 
ever  accuse  Miss  McConn  of  inhospitality. 

Tuesday  21. — Oh  fatal  day!  Report  cards  issued.  Hence 
one  grand  rush  for  interest  book. 

Wednesday  22. — Mr.  Pratt  talks.  Subject  "Mexico,  land 
of  flies,  flees,  lice,  et  cetera." 

Thursday  23. — Frances  Shoemaker's  new  diamond  causes 
great  excitement. 

Friday  24. — Free  shot  at  the  waste  basket. 

Monday  27. — The  question  of  the  day.  Is  it  Miss  Mc- 
Conn's  love  for  discipline  or  Helen  Garner's  love  for  mis- 
chief, that  caused  the  latter  to  be  canned  from  chorus? 

Tuesday  28. — Miss  Baer  has  two  gentlemen  visitors  to- 
day. 

Wednesday  29. — Little  Miss  Suter  visits  school  today  as 
her  Daddy's  guest.    She  sure  does  make  a  hit. 

Thursday  30. — Mr.  Neighbours  has  to  stop  in  Senior 
Arithmetic,  so  the  little  Seniors  can  watch  the  fire  wagon. 

Friday  31. — Mr.  Neighbours  in  Arithmetic: — "Take  the 
'd'  part  of  number  10." 


CARPENTER  BROS. 


RELIABLE  HARDWARE 


80  W.  Canal  Street 


Phono  4.j 


UNITED  STATES   DEPOSITORY 


%  ilabtstj  ^atinnal  pmtk 


CAPITAL  $120,00(1 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,   #60,000 


THOMAS  McNAMEE 
J.  I.  ROBERTSON 


President 
Vice-President  and  Cashier 


We  Solicit  Your  Business 


HOOVER,  JONES  6c  CRUMRIXE 

FURNITURE 

And  Undertaking 


Telephone  528 


90  W.   Market  Street 


We  Sell  Shoes  For  Les 


We  Sell  Shoes  For  Lc> 


MANUFACTURERS 
SHOE   CO. 

SHOES    FOR    ALL    MANKIND 


—SEE  THE— 

HARRIS  CLOTHING  CO, 

FOR  YOUR  NEXT  SUIT 


NOVEMBER 


Monday  3. — Genevieve  and  Lewis  make  eyes  all  during 
Arithmetic.    Naughty  !  naughty ! 


Tuesday  4. — Nothing  doing. 


Wednesday  5. — Several  business  pupils  return  to  the  as- 
sembly room  by  special  request  of  Mr.  Hostetler. 


Thursday  6. — All  that  squeaks  is  not  new. 


Friday  7. — Teachers  go  visiting.    We  get  a  day  off. 


Friday  14. — Everybody  happy. 


Monday  17.- — Miss  Anderson  sings  with  her  eyes  shut. 


Tuesday  18. — Track  for  cross  country  tried  out  tonight. 


Wednesday  19. — Neva  Anderson  has  another  fire  in 
Chemistry.  Byron  Sloop  advises  her  to  spit  on  it  and  put 
it  out. 

Thursday  20 — Miss  Moore  arrests  Amy  Gardner  for  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit. 


Monday  10. — Teachers   are  back  with  new   ideas.     Ye 
gods!  what  a  day! 


Friday  21.— Miss  Ida  Faye  Smith  gives  "The  Melting 
Pot." 


Tuesday  11. — All  Freshmen  take  advantage  of  this  first 
snow-fall  of  the  season  and  get  their  pictures  taken. 


Monday  24.— Cram !  Exam!  Flunk  (?) 


Tuesdav  25. — 0  !  vou  cross  country  run ! 


Wednesday  12. — Sophs  test  camera  today. 


Thursday  13. — Mr.  Carpenter  notifies  staff  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  Juniors'  picture  as  the  camera  was 
broken. 


Wednesday   26. — Audible    groans   today.      Examination 
papers  returned. 

Thursday  27. — Thanksgiving.    Cross  country  run.    Seni- 
ors win  cup.    Hipskind,  1st  place ;  Johnson,  2nd  place. 


OUR  PHOTOS  PLEASE 


'There  s  a  Reason 


The   Carpenter  Studio 


Needham  Clothing  Co, 

House  of  Quality 


Good  Goods  at  Low  Prices 


Everything  for  MEN,  BOYS  and  CHILDREN 


South  Wabash  Street 


EARL  PETERSON 

Cleaning  ana  Pressing 

15  Wabash  St.  Telephone  1072 

Rumbaugh's   Millinery 

2j$   South  Wabash  St. 

Eat  Hill  Street  Bread 

Phone  621,  or  AT  YOUR  GROCER 


DECEMBER 


Monday  1. — Mr.  Westhafer  gets  a  much  needed  hair  cut.  Thursday.  11. — Mr.  Neighbours  is  reported  to  have  smiled 

again. 


Tuesday  2. — Reports  issued  for  2nd  six  weeks. 


Friday  12. — Nothing  doing. 


Wednesday    3. — Mr.    Neighbours    smiles — it    will    surely 
storm. 


Monday   15. — Everybody  happy  again. 


Thursday  4. — Storms.    We  knew  it  would. 


Tuesday  16. — All  the  Sophomore  boys  wear  beauty  marks 
todav. 


Friday  5. — Leora  Halm  puts  in  full  week  at  school. 


Monday  8. Chorus  has  giggles. 


Tuesday  9. — Everyone  studies  hard. 


Wednesday  17. — Byron  Sloop  and  Walter  Mason  leave 
music  by  request. 


Thursday  18.— Mr.  Pratt  talks  on  S.  S.  McClure. 


Friday   19. — Christmas  program   given  seventh   period. 
Wednesday  10. — Tubby  Knight  goes  without  his  dinner.  Miss  Anderson  sings  a  solo. 


Smith- Hubbard  Lumber  Co. 


All  Kinds  of  Build- 

ing  Material  ana 
PlaningMill  Work 


LET  US  FIGURE  YOUR  NEXT  BILL 

C.  L.  WILSON,  Mgr. 


CHAS.  S.  HAAS,  President  FRANK  W.  MORSE,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 

JOHN  M.  CURTNER,  1st  Vice-Pres.  OTTO  G.  HILL,  Cashier 


Farmers'  and  Merchants' 
National  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $145,000 


I.  NEW  &  SON 


The  Dry  Goods  Shopping 
Center 


I.  NEW  &  SON 


74-76  West  Canal  St. 


WABASH,   INDIANA 


Blue  Front  Druggists 

Goods  Delivered 

Gaylord  &  Baumbauer 

Phone  400. 

Pure  Foods  a  Specialty 

FOUGERES  BROS. 

FLECK  &  LOGAN 

Plumrjind.  Steam    ana   Hot  Water  Heating 
Phone   168.  11    South  Wabash  St. 


JANUARY 


Monday  5. — School  opens  once  more.     Everybody  looks 
disgusted. 


Tuesday  6. — Was  Leah  Jones  embarrassed  when  she  sat 
on  the  floor? 


Thursday  15. — Wabash  wins  debate  with  Marion. 


Friday  16. — Tubby  Ford  sits  on  floor  in  the  assembly  (by 
mistake ) . 


Monday  19. — All  teachers  become  hangsmen. 


Wednesday  7. — Rev.  Jaynes  gives  a  talk  this  morning. 


Tuesday  20. — Exams  ! 


Thursday  8. — Nothing  doing. 


Friday  9. — A  horse  dies  on  the  street  and  Tubby  Knight 
is  greatly  distressed. 


Wednesday  21. — Exams  ! ! 

Thursday  22. — More  exams 

Friday  23. — No  school  this  afternoon. 


Monday  12. — Helen  Vaughn  in  Domestic  Science:  "Dates 
are  awfully  sweet." 


Tuesday  13. — Miss  Baer  announces  there  will  be  a  circus 
in  Geometry.    Rettig  Lumaree  is  the  monkey. 


Wednesday  14. — Mr.  Garber  addresses  students. 


Monday  26. — Nothing  doing  but  the  same  old  things. 

Tuesday  27. — Seniors  rushing  Carpenter  for  pictures. 

Wednesday  28. — Father  Sullivan  speaks. 

Thursday  29. — Glen  Bowman  is  mistaken  for  scraps  and 
thrown  into  waste  basket. 


Dame  Fashion's  Latent 
Styles  and  Colorings 


Can  be  be  found  in  our  large  and  well  selected 
line  of  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses.  The  newest 
weaves  in  Silk,  Wool  Dress  Goods  and  Cotton 
Wash  Goods  can  always  be  found  here. 


THE  NEW  GOLDEN  RULE 


V.  A.  MATTERN   &  SON. 


FOR  GOOD  EATS 


The  Rock  City  Restaurant 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


(into  SemHrg  a  §>p?rtalt£ 


W.  A.  GURTNER 

THE  JEWELER 

S.   &   H.  Trading  Stamps. 


TOM  BUTLER 

THE  PIANO  MAN 

—FOR— 

COATS  AND  DRESSES 

GO  TO 

ERNST  HOLDERMANN'S 

Exclusive  Agents  for  Redfern  Corsets. 

QlljrtBtmatt  a  Qllntljtng  Btnrt 

Buy  Your  Slippers  and  Pumps  of 

EBBINGHOUSE 

He  Can  Suit  You. 

WHEN 


otoring 
otor  into  the 
otor  Inn. 


FEBRUARY 


Monday  2. — A  delightful    odor     from    Chemistry    Lah.  vantage  of  snow  fall  and  are  seen  coasting  down  Cass  Street 

reaches  our  noses.  hill  with  their  little  sleds. 


Tuesday  3. — All  Freshmen  are  out  with  their  sleds. 


Wednesday  4. — Mr.  Robert  "Wright  talks  on  "Crossing 
the  Atlantic  on  a  Cattle  Boat." 


Thursday  5. — Nothing  doing. 
Friday  6. — Another  welcome  Friday. 

Monday  9. — Seniors  attend  Democratic  Convention  in  a 
body. 

Tuesday  10. — Nothing  doing  again. 

Wednesday  11. — Mr.  Vaughn  speaks.     Students  attend 
church  in  a  body. 

Thursday  12. — The  weather  is  no  colder  than  Miss  An- 
derson's eye. 

Friday  13.— Unlucky  day.     Byron  Sloop  makes  a  hit  on 
Kathryn  Troxel  in  assembly  door. 

Monday  16. — Alice  Talmage  and  Shearl  Miller  takes  ad- 


Tuesday  17. — Domestic  Science  girls  make  a  pie.     Oh! 
to  the  consumer. 


Wednesday  18. — Senior  bob  and  hay  ride  out  to  Gladys 
Shaaf  's.     Nuf  sed. 


Thursday  39. — Seniors  sleepy  as  a  result  of  their  dissi- 
pation last  night. 

Friday  20. — Franklin  Hildebrand  gives  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress on  Washington. 

Monday  23. — The  storm  keeps  many  from  school. 

Tuesday  24. — Yell  practice — Freshmen  throw  chalk. 

Wednesday  25. — Mr.  Stitt  talks  on  Miami  Indians. 

Thursday  26. — Everybody  selling  tickets  for  debate  and 
show. 

Friday  27. — Debate  with  Peru.     They  came,  they  saw* 
and  they  were  conquered. 


THE  BRADLEY  BROS.  CO. 

REXALL  DRUGGISTS 


Cor.  Canal  and  Wabash  Sts. 

8  W.  Market  St. 

Beitman,  Wolf  &  Co. 

(toning 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

OUR    SERVICE     MEANS    NEWEST 
STYLES,     BEST     QUALITIES     AND 

Phone  59.                             F.  H.  Henley  &  Co. 

COURTEOUS  TREATMENT. 

Hitotf  If jtftffar 

• 

Beitman,  Wolf  &  Co. 

Get  Your  PHOTOS  and  FRAMES  at 
RICE'S   STUDIO,          Only  First  Floor  in 

Wabash.  Indiana                                     the  City. 

MARCH 


Monday  2. — Forward  March  ! 

Tuesday  3. — Vietrola  benefit  day.     Glee  Club  turns  out 
in  middies. 

Wednesday  4. — Rev.  Morris  talks  to  us  about  "Bunch- 
ing Hits. ' ' 

Thursday  5. — Sign  on  board: 

Lost : — Genevieve  Hanes, 
Fred  Nabers. 

Friday  6. — Perhaps  it  will  be  a  relief  to  know  that  the 
above  was  found  safe  and  happy. 


Monday  6. — A  pretty  Collie  dog  attends  opening  exercis- 


es. 


Tuesday  17. — Everybody  looks  green  today.    They  aren't 
all  Irish,  either. 

Wednesday  18. — Edward  O'Brien  pleads  bankruptcy  as 
an  excuse  for  not  having  his  English  book. 

Thursday   19. — Seniors  decide  on   "Rose  of  Plymouth- 
Town"  for  their  play. 

Friday  20. — Senior  hay  ride  to  Elizabeth  Harkness'. 


Monday  9. — Tom  King,  in  Freshman   English,  "I  can 
only  think  once  a  day." 


Monday  23. — "Fido"  visits  us  again. 


Tuesday  10. — Reports  given  out  today. 


Tuesday  24. — Whole  school  has  picture  taken. 


Wednesday  11. — Mr.  Pratt  calls  attention  to  preparation 
for  Field  Meet  by  promising  to  train  the  boys. 

Thursday  12. — Rev.  Boone  gives  us  a  talk  on  negro  edu- 
cation. 

Friday  13. — Nothing  at  all  unlucky  happens ;  only  Seni- 
ors leave  school  to  attend  court. 


Wednesday  25. — Rev.  Brown's  addresses    students    this 
morning,  his  subject  being  "Character." 

Thursday  26. — Everybody  selling  tickets  for  debate  to- 
morrow. 

Friday  27 — Sycamore  goes  to  press. 


KING,  HIPSKIND  CO. 

HARDWARE 


ARE  YOUR  FUNDS  ABSOLUTELY  SECURED?      IF  NOT    DEPOSITE 
THE  SAME  WITH  THE 


Wabash 
County  Loan  &  Tru^t  Co. 


Resources,  $582,000 
Stockholders  Liability,  $200,000 

All  Deposits  Guaranteed  by  the  American  Guaranty  Co.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

4  per  cent  on  time  deposits. 


A  GOOD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

The  Indiana  Business  College,  with  schools  at  Marion,  Logansport. 
Kokomo,  Muncie,  Anderson,  Richmond,  Columbus,  Newcastle.  Wash- 
ington, Vincennes,  Lafayette,  Crawfordsville  and  Indianapolis,  is  a 
good  school.  It  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  state.  When  you  enter 
this  school,  you  may  feel  assured  that  your  training  will  be  of  the 
very  best.  Students  enter  at  any  time.  Cdtal.juge  free.  THE  MARION 
BUSINESS  CCLLEGE  is  your  nearest  point.     Address 

ORA  E.  BUTZ, 

Marion,  Indiana 
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Exclusive  Agent  for 
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254   Wabash  Street. 
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1912 


Lawrence  Brodbeck,  teacher,  Wabash  County. 

Bessie  Broyler,  City. 

Louise  Conner,  City. 

Orie  Downey,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Elizabeth  Everhard,  City. 

Holton  Ford,  stenographer,  City. 

Mabel  Grover,  City. 

Earl  Glenn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Emma  Harter,  City. 

Dorothy  King,  City. 

Raymond  Launder,  City. 

Margaret  Martin,  City. 

Oden  Livengood,  Wabash  County. 

Ruth  Metherell,  City. 


Hubert  Miller,  City. 
Ruby  Oswalt,  City. 
Howard    Showalter,    Wabash    College,    Crawfordsville, 

Ind. 
Isabel  Unkefer,  Winchester,  Ky. 
Edith  Burnsworth,  stenographer,  City. 
Charles  Hendorf,  City. 
Gertrude  Haupert,  City. 
Mazie  Huddleston,  stenographer.  City. 
Karl  Kuldau,  City. 
Aline  Mattern,  stenographer,  City. 
Gladys  Milliner,  City. 
Maurice  Shanahan,  City. 
Helen  Wise,  stenographer,  City. 


1913 


Philip  Alber,  Marion  Business  College,  Marion,  Ind. 

Bernice  Bowman,  City. 

Vada  Brooks,  City. 

Devere  Cain,  City. 

Wilbur  Ford,  City. 

Elizabeth/  Campbell,  City. 

Lena  Clauve,  City. 

Bernard  Hipskind,  City. 

Rena  Downs,  post-graduate,  City. 

Lillian  Grant,  teacher,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Minnie  Harkness,  City. 

Nina  Harvey,  City. 

Frances  Llayden,  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Etheldreda  Hipskind,  Chicago  School  of  Art. 

Durward  Lynn,  City. 

Phoebe  Lumaree,  City. 

Frances  Lynn,  Tri-State  College,  Angola,  Ind. 

Fannie  Morrow,  City. 

Harry  McGuire,  City. 

•Susan  Mossman,  Treaty,  Ind. 

Miriam  Oswalt,  Wabash  County. 

Blanche  Petty,  City. 

Howard  Plummer,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Lela  Reynolds,  post-graduate,  City. 

Lorin  Smith,  Purdue,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Esther  Simpson,  Marion  Normal,  Marion,  Ind. 

Howard  Unger,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bernice  Troxel,  City. 

Reginald  Woodward,  City. 

Letha  Urschel,  De  Pauw,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Margaret  Wilson,  Wabash  County. 

Ophelia  Shoemaker,  City. 

Von  Garrison,  City. 

Esther  Alber,  post-graduate.  City. 

Wilbur  Hibben,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

Marguerite  Daugherty.  stenographer,  City. 

Marie  Epply,  Wabash  County. 

Frank  Steele,  City. 

Mary  Fraustein,  post-graduate,  City. 

Mimo  Semans,  post-graduate.  City. 

Mary  Spencer,  stenographer.  City. 

Raymond  Hipskind,  City. 

Ruth  Sundheimer.  stenographer,  City. 

Doris  Williams,  stenographer.  City. 

Paul  Pursian,  City. 

Howard  Smith,  City. 

Mabel  Vopst,  City. 

Charles  Ring,  City. 

Laura  Zimmer.  stenographer.  City. 

Walter  McCoy,  City. 
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